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RECRUIT TRAINING DEPOT 


August 6", 1986: Day 1 of navy boot camp at the Recruit Training Command, Naval Station Great 
Lakes, Illinois. I was one month past my 18" birthday. There were 80 new recruits in my barracks 
Our average age was about 22; I don't think any of us were over 25 or so. A couple guys had some 
prior military experience; one had been in the army before, and another had been in the air force. 
About half of the recruits were black guys — mostly from the southern states, but a few were from 
inner city ghettos from major cities in the Midwest and east coast. A few of us - like me - were 
arriving straight from high school, but the majority had of the guys had already tried to make a go 
at life in other crappy jobs before enlisting. Only one or two had a little bit of college experience. 


There were a couple dozen other companies of 80 recruits each in various stages of basic training 
also there; about 3,000 total new sailors were getting cycled through every month. I was assigned 
to Company 277 and I was told by a fellow recruit “This is a number you'll remember for the rest 
of your life,” and he was certainly right about that. In my company I was not only the youngest 
recruit but the second shortest, at five-foot-six and weighing in at just maybe 124 pounds soaking 
wet. Life as a recruit in Company 277 was hard, but not really as hard as I thought it would be. I 
only got yelled at once by one of the drill instructors, who were actually called “Company 
Commanders” (or just CC”). It was on the second day when we had to send our brand new 
uniforms to the cleaners to get washed. “WHOSE PANTS ARE THESE?!?” the company 
commander hollered when he saw my pant legs were not turned all the way inside out like they 
had instructed. My name was stenciled on the back so I had to step forward and own up to not 
following instructions. The CC yelled “This is bullshit!” but then he quickly moved on to other 
things and I never had to drop and give him 20 pushups or anything like that. That was like the 
worst thing that happened to me in basic training. (I’m a fast learner, sometimes.) A month later, 
because in high school I had some qualified experience as a Sea Cadet, I got promoted one rank 
earlier than everybody else and got assigned as one of 6 squad leader positions for a group of fellow 
recruits. | managed to stay out of any trouble and I generally kept quiet. In fact, at the end of basic 
training I was quite pleased with myself when I checked in with the two CC’s in their office on the 
last day for some administrative thing and they looked at me blankly and asked “Who are you 
again?” 





Here’s an old picture I found online, showing the barracks part of the base: 





I know..you would have thought we're looking at Disneyland here and not a military base if | 
hadn't said so. 


In our first week we had a bunch of medical exams; vision, hearing, dental, everything. Recruits 
who needed eyeglasses got issued really, really ugly black frame glasses called “birth control 

glasses” — because no woman in the world would ever be seduced by any man wearing those things. 

At the dental clinic, I found myself at one point in a large group exercise in basic tooth brushing. 

We were lined up in front of huge metal trough sinks, which might sound kind of silly but the guy 
next to me from West Virginia - and I am not making this up - held up his toothbrush in front of 
his face and stared at in wonderment saying “I’ve never had one these things before.” After I got 
over my shock I pointed to the lesson playing on the TV’s displayed on the walls; a VHS tape was 

showing some navy dentist guy narrating an episode called How To Brush Your Teeth or 

something like that. “Uh, dude! Watch the TV closely then!” 


We got our heads shaved completely bald right away and we got issued a lot of new stiff clothes 
and gear, although nothing too exciting, mostly just basic stuff like toothpaste and soap and 
underwear and uncomfortable “boondocker” chukka boots that were heavy, clunky, and had thin 
leather around the ankles. They Navy probably paid like four dollars per pair, I'd guess. 


Also lots of paperwork and forms to fill out and process to include signing up for the GI Bill, and 
on every single sheet: our social security numbers. Like every other military member, I quickly 
had my social security number memorized. Permanently. For life, just like the CC’s promised. We 
were issued metal stamped dog tags to wear around our necks, and we each got one official Navy 
Bluejackets training manual book to study and memorize. 





Several times (not all on one day but over several days) we got vaccinated and inoculated for 
anything and everything. One shot was a large needle in a butt cheek, which they told us to 
massage a lot since the large amount of fluid in the syringes had the viscosity of syrup and would 
need to be worked in. Which still makes me wince remembering that. Usually though most of the 
vaccinations were blasted in our upper arms with skin-piercing air blasts instead of needles, since 
it was much faster. Although occasionally a guy might flinch which would cause a very bloody tear 
in the skin that would cause a scene. 


Basic training at Great Lakes in August was hot - much hotter than the PNW climate that I was 
used to. This made marching around in formation with the other guys on acres of paved parade 
srounds rather uncomfortable. We quickly understand why the acres of hot pavement, under the 
blazing hot sun, was collectively and affectionately known as “The Grinder.” Sometimes during 
the summer when it got really too hot out the Base Commander would close the parade grounds 
for the afternoon until it cooled off otherwise there would too many guys collapsing out there. But 
right up to that degree, they'd have us out there sweltering and wilting. We carried 11 pound Mi 
drill rifles which had an unwavering tendency to get remarkably heavy after about 15 minutes. | 
remember one day we were out there sweating and melting and marching in formation and doing 
drills and I started dreaming of cool icy slushies. I really started thinking way too much about a 
big flavorful icy cold slushy. Slurpee. Icee. Whatever you want to call em. Any flavor. And size. Ice 
cold. I couldn't stop thinking about it. I have never in my life ever craved something so badly! Oh! 
And do you know how many icy slushy machines there were on the base? That’s right, not a single 
one; several months went by until I found one. 


Another lasting memory of basic training was the rare smoking breaks we would get, maybe once 
a week. Eighty guys in a room, about 78 of them smokers, could fill the place with a lot of smoke 
in 15 minutes. Each guy would furiously burn through several cigarettes each during that time. 
Because this was back in the day when a stupid huge percentage of people smoked; especially 
military men. I was not a smoker so it was rather unpleasant for me because even with the windows 
open the room would fill up with an incredible amount of thick smoke. Back then though it was 
such a normal activity that the few nonsmokers didn’t even think about complaining; it was just 
a part of life and it was so normal and pervasive that it wasn’t anywhere close to as unpleasant as 
it is nowadays. 


The inside of the barracks looked like this photo I found online: 
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Although the one I was in didn't have desks and chairs in the middle; those would have totally got 
in the way of the Company Commanders storming up and down yelling at everybody to hurry the 
fuck up, about 20 times a day. 


Each building had an interior courtyard that was about as bleak as you could imagine. I took this 
picture myself back in ‘86, which captures the essence nicely. We dried out the mops there, and 
did some small group drills in there. 





Of all the places I’ve lived in my life, this one has resulted in no fond memories. 


Here are a couple more boring pictures of my barracks, which were swept and swabbed twice a 
day and kept super clean. In this photo we see some clothes hanging off the racks which was 
definitely a very transitory event. Each rack (bunk) had one pillow, one sheet, and one thin 
scratchy gray wool blanket stamped with a “USN”. 








As you can see, there was plenty of room in our barracks for the Company Commanders to run 
back and forth yelling at us all to hurry the fuck up. 





Youve seen the movie Full Metal Jacket, yes? That setting took place 18 years before my experience 
here. Although the CC’s in my day and age weren't actually slapping and punching recruits 
anymore, there was still a culture of toughness going on (especially in the Army and the Marine 
Corps recruit depots) where the recruits were toughened up mentally and physically, with 
officially sanctioned and other unofficial methods. When FMJ came out in 1987, a lot of parents 
with young men in boot camp questioned what was going on. When their sons admitted that parts 
of boot camp were still indeed like that, an uproar came out and the USMC was put under enough 
pressure to soften up their routines considerably. To the extreme and everlasting consternation of 
all DI’s and CC’s everywhere. 


Our work shirts and dungaree pants required stenciled names, so everybody was issued a 
cardboard stencil with their last name punched out, and two large metal white and black ink pens 
- that were more like paint than ink - to paint our names onto our clothes. And everybody was 
issued t-shirts that for some reason were just ridiculously oversized. Maybe there was a big mix 
up in the labeling and sizing department of the t-shirt factory. Or the military was getting sold the 
rejects. Or both, probably. Nowadays, I see that sailors have very professional-looking 
embroidered name tags. Makes me think of telling new recruits “You kids have it so easy these 
days! When I was your age, I had to paint my name on my clothes with a cardboard stencil and a 
paint pen! And it looked like crap!” 


The Zest soap company made a lot of money selling green bar soap to the Navy for the new recruits 
but I’m pretty sure a lot of guys like me threw that soap away immediately after boot camp and 
never used that brand again, having it indelibly linked to boot camp life. And Prell shampoo. | 
wonder if I cracked open a Prell and smelled it if | would have a flashback? I’m not going to chance 
it. The government-issued toothpaste was some off-brand I'd never seen before and never seen 
since, so I’m okay there. 





I found this picture here on the innertubes. It’s from 1985. Yep. That’s pretty much exactly what it 
looked like back then, complete with all the snarling instructors sporting the requisite mustaches 
and the recruits wearing BC glasses. 
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We had to pass some swimming tests which were a little difficult for me since I was a relatively 
poor swimmer, the pool was very large and intimidating, and the whole scene was a little orderly 
but chaotic with a lot of stern instructors yelling at all the wet rats to march off the diving board 
into the water. “Stay in the water recruit! Keep treading water you got another 5 minutes to go in 
there don’t you touch the wall yet don’t you touch the wall get away from the fucking wall or 
you re starting over!” I can’t remember if it was before or after my class but some instructors did 
get in a bit of trouble for using a pole to keep at least one recruit in the water and away from the 
wall; that recruit actually, uh, drowned. The instructors on pool duty when I was there though 
were actually okay, and with a little bit of remedial training I was able to pass all the swimming 
tests and leave the pool behind without too much yelling or drowning. 


Despite my general lightweight scrawniness I was able to physically keep up during the grueling 
physical fitness trainings, which included a lot of pushups and sit-ups and flutter kicks and 
jumping jacks and running, all in formation. No, we didn’t do obstacle courses - you're thinking 
of Marines and Army soldiers. But we did a fair amount of marching around with rifles, though. 


Sometimes we joined several other large companies of recruits in the giant exercise halls which all 
had huge inspirational quotes from John F. Kennedy painted at one end. There would be hundreds 
of us lined up in exact rows, doing workouts enmasse in an atmosphere of grim seriousness and 
order, with not a single smile to be seen, except maybe on the faces of the chief petty officers 
giving the instructions, who would point out to each other when some poor weakling started 
falling behind everybody else, warranting swift and personal motivation encouragement, (See 
picture above) in the form of yelling in his face to keep the fuck up with everybody else. 





I remember another time, about halfway through our three-month Basic Training course when 
the Company Commanders gave us the reward of ordering pizza from one of the civilian pizza 
places located just a couple blocks out from the main gate. We all had to pay for it ourselves but 
that was no problem since we hadn't been able to buy anything for a few weeks and everybody 
had money, so a call was made for 80 pizzas - one whole pizza per man. We were so excited to be 
getting some non-military food. The delivery drivers showed up with 80 pizzas and we dug in, 
during the hour or so that we were given to relax. Can you imagine how good that pizza tasted 
and how happy we were to get one, each? Guess what. That was the WORSTEST pizza I ever met 
in my entire life. It tasted terrible. I think the box it came in was more edible than the pizza itself. 
Maybe I got one of the first ones baked and then it sat there while the other 79 got ordered. But 
still...I love cold pizza. It was just...bad. What’s that tell you? I mean, I was so pizza deprived that 
even a crappy pizza would have been great to me..but that one I got, man, that was just the worst 
GD pizza ever. 
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All recruits were expected to memorize all of the levels and positions in their chain of command, 
from their leading petty officers, their Company Commanders, the base Admiral, all the way up to 
the Chief of Naval Operations, the Secretary of the Navy, The Secretary of Defense, the Vice 
President and the Commander in Chief. And most of the buildings and classrooms had on their 
walls large framed pictures of the base Admiral, and/or pictures of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and/or the Secretary of Defense and/or the President of the United States, which for my era was 
Ronald Reagan. Just in case we ever forgot or needed to be reminded about who was in charge, I 
guess. 








All recruits were also expected to completely memorize the 11 General Orders and be able to recite 
any of them on demand. In any order. The Company Commanders made sure we had lots of 
practice, with lots of pushups for those who got any part of it wrong. 






l= e Take Chorge Of This Pos! And All Government Property In 
ow, 


2 = To Wolk My Post in 4 Miltary Manner, Keeping Alwoys On The 
Alert And Observing Everything That Takes Flaoce Within Sigh’ 
Or Hearing. 

4 = To Report All Violations Of Orders | Am Instructed To Enforce. 


4 = To Repeot All Colls From Posts More Distant From The 
Guardhouse Than My Own. 


5S = 1o ult My Post Only When Properly Relleved. 

é = To Receive, Obey, And Poss On To The Sentry Who Relieves 
Me All Orders From The Commanding Officer, Command 
Duty Otficer, Officer Of The Deck, And Officers And Petty 
Officers Of The Woteh Only. 

? = Te talk To No One Except In The Line Of Duty 

& = To Give The Alarm In Coase O1 Fire Or Disorder. 


9 = To Call The Officer Of The Deck In Any Case Not Covered By 
Instructions. 


10 = To Solute All Officers And All Colors And Standards Not 
(oased. 


11 = To Bo Especially Wotchful Al Night, And, Curing The Time For 


Chollenging,. To Challenge All Persons On Or Near My Post 
And To Allow No One To Pass Without Proper Authority. 


And we also memorized the Code of Conduct. In later years it was made gender neutral, but in 
1986 it still started out “I am an American fighting man..” Which I thought was so cool. 
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if CODE OF CONDUCT 
For Members of the Armed Forces of the United Stotes 


1 |om on American fighting man. I serve in the forces 
which guard my country and our way of life. | am pre- 


pared to give my life in their defense. 

A | will never surrender of my own free will. [fin command | 
| 2 will never surrender my men while they sill have the means 

to resist, 

*) [Flam captured | will continue to resist by all means avail- 


af oble. | will make every effort to escape and aid others 
to escape. | will accept neither parole nor special favors 














I} | become a prisoner of war, | will keep faith with my 
| fellow prisonen. | wil! give no inlormation or take part 

in any action which might be h ful to my comrades. F I 
am senior, | will take command. IF not, | will obey the lawful 
orden of those appointed over me and will back them up in 





d F 5 When questioned, should | become a prisoner of war, | 
| : a am bound to give only name, rank, service number, and 
4 date of birth. | will evade answering further questions to the 
| utmost of my ability. | will make no oral or written stote- 
~ ments disloyal to my country and its allies or harmful to their 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE ARMED ~ ments 
FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES cause, | 
| | will never forget that | am an American fighting man, 
GTA 21-50 June 1758 responsible for my actions, and dedicated to the principles 


DISTRIBUTION—ACTIVE ARMY, NG & USAR: | which made my country free. I will trest in my (God and in 
1 per each officer, warrant officer, and enlisted the United States of Ametica. 


person. 
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Oh look I found an photo online of the swimming pool. The exercise halls looked like this too, 
but they were about ten times bigger. With less water. 





Halfway through our boot camp training we took a break from training and drills and exercising 
to spend a week donating manual labor to running the base. Because it was such a huge facility, it 
needed a lot of man hours to keep it running smooth. So every company of recruits had to donate 
a week of their time to help out. When it was our turn our company was divided into groups; the 
assignments were I think pretty much just randomly assigned. Some guys got yard work, some 
suys got administrative work, and about 8 of us, including myself, got chow hall duty. So my team 
reported to work at the huge galley starting at about 4:00 am and we helped moved hundreds of 
pallets of food from the loading docks to the dry and cold storage rooms. The sheer volume of 
food and food storage areas was epic in scale. | tried to find some pictures online of what that 
looked like, but apparently none exist. While searching in vain (thirty years later) I did see that 
pretty much the entire base has extensive replacements and new construction; it now looks very 
different from when I was there in 1986: 








The main chow hall was a huge building the size of a shopping mall with four main seating areas 
surrounding a huge cooking and food prep area. Each room for eating was huge; they could 
accommodate several hundred men at a time. The lines to get in to eat were always several 
hundred long and in each company of 80 recruits, luck favored those guys who got seated first; 
they had to the most time to eat. The last guys to get food and sit down usually only had about 
two minutes to devour everything. Fortunately we were only served tripe just once while I was 
there. There was no talking allowed in there at all but whenever a drinking glass dropped (which 
was virtually every single meal time since there were hundreds of recruits being rushed through) 
at least a couple hundred guys would not be able to resist anonymously calling out loudly under 
their breath “Swaaaaabbieeeee!” for somebody to come mop it up. Sadly, I can find no pictures of 
anything like that scene. And I don’t know why they didn't use plastic drinking glasses. 





My group also had to help out at an old decommissioned former mess hall building at another 
part of the base. It was almost as big as the current one but it was serving as a storage facility; 
stuffed full of old kitchen equipment and a million dusty chairs and tables. It was actually a large 
complex of mess halls and wide hallways and food storage rooms -dry and refrigerated and frozen- 
and kitchens and food prep areas with giant mixing bowls the size of bathtubs and ovens big 
enough to bake several dozen trays of whatever at once. The food storage rooms were still in use 
and we moved food back and forth using wheeled pallet jacks; I'll never forget the refrigerated 
coolers that could store tens of thousands of eggs each. You probably haven't seen tens of 
thousands of eggs in one place. It’s quite impressive, I can attest. Most of that place was dark and 
very dimly lit and dusty and during breaks from truck deliveries we could wander down the quiet 
hallways and poke around in the various chow halls stuffed with thousands of old chairs and tables 
and food mixers. The giant walls had been painted years earlier with nautical themed murals and 
to complete the ambiance there was an occasional rat running around in the dimly lit hallways. 
There were also a couple of sofas scattered about where we could flop down and take brief naps, 
which were much needed. Aside from the quick naps, the chow hall duty we got assigned to was 
relatively busy work - the other teams in company 277 that got landscaping or cleaning duty 
generally had shorter hours and they got to come back to the barracks a couple hours earlier than 
us every day, which was quite discouraging for my group. At least I didn’t get the worse job in the 
chow hall, which was handling the giant tubs of food scraps after each meal. All recruits were 
expected to eat everything that was put on their tray but some didn’t and the leftover food would 
get scraped into a tub about the size of, well, a bathtub. I saw a few of those things being sloshed 
and slopped around after meal time and it was really quite disgusting. At the end of that week we 
all regrouped and resumed our basic training back in the classrooms and The Grinder. 





Whenever we went anywhere on the base we had to jog, and everybody had to move in the same 
direction (clockwise) around all of the buildings and blocks on the base. Some companies of 
recruits had a drummer, who would do military style drumming on a single snare drum as they 
marched along, for some flavor. How interesting. There was a lot of classroom training, and 
physical fitness training, and firefighting training. We were issued navy white uniforms for 
summer wear, navy blues for winter wear, and a godforsaken ugly ass denim working/utility 
uniform (“dungarees”) for daily wear. The whole experience was busy and hard but I survived it 
all without any problems. 


The recruits had virtually no free time — by design, of course - and when the reveille bugle sounded 
over the loudspeakers at 4:30 am the barracks would explode into frenetic activity because we all 
had to jump up, make our beds perfectly, put on our clothes, and do whatever we needed to do in 
the bathroom - which usually looked like two or three guys crowded around each sink and mirror 
trying to shave as fast as possible and in the shower area guys would literally share the 
showerheads because there was not even close to 80 showerheads in there — maybe 10? - and we 
had to have that all done and be ready for morning inspection within 15 minutes. Yes, I’m serious. 
Exactly 15 minutes. And no, nobody was allowed to get up early and try to take care of anything 
before the wakeup call because that would have been cheating and it was completely forbidden. 





At the end of boot camp training there was a big formal ceremony with several other companies 
of recruits; lots of marching, standing in formation with flags, and listening to admirals and 
captains talk too much about how great and exciting everything was. Did I mention there were no 
female recruits there — it was men only. The female recruits all went to the recruit depots at San 
Diego or Orlando. 
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After boot camp graduation our recruit company was scattered to different schools. A lot of guys 
went to different bases in other states; for better or worse I simply transferred across the base to 
my first official training school for the Gunner’s Mate rating. The course was several months long. 
The first half of the US Naval Gunnery School was in a large glass modern 4-story building with 
55 foot high ceilings that housed some working full-size replicas of missile launchers and large 
bore cannon, the exact kind (of course) found on naval ships. They had control rooms and students 
and instructors worked on and around the launchers, noisily spinning them around to practice 
aiming them or to load and unload the practice missiles and cannon projectiles. Over this 
building's fifty year history, about 180,000 students attended courses there. While I was there I got 
to experience my first Midwest winter. In a word: FREEZING. 


TN) 





This photo here that I found online was from 1979. It was even more impressive in there than it 
looks. Those rocket launchers made all kinds of really loud motor gear noises spinning and tilting 
around. Every gun and missile system found onboard naval ships had a full-size working replica 
in there, to include the matching control rooms and consoles, ammo loading systems and 
magazines. Very cool. 


The GM coursework also included learning about other kinds of armament including going hands- 
on with small arms from pistols to .50 cal machine guns; learning how to disassemble and clean 
them. That was fun. 
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Oh check this out I found three more pics online, from the late 1980's. 





Everything was going great for me until it was time to take a break halfway through the course 
and report to the Basic Electricity and Electronics school, which was required for all rates who 
were going to be doing anything that involved basic or advanced electronics. This included all the 
sonar guys, the radar and fire control guys, the electricians, the torpedo guys, etc. Well darn it, 
that school kicked my butt. I flunked out after a couple months when the coursework started 
getting very technical with a lot of math involved. Math was not my best subject in high school - 
I had actually failed algebra, uh, three years in a row. So I knew I was doomed after a short time 
there. Failing the Navy B double E school meant I could not go back to the Gunners Mate course 
for part two, so I got transferred to a transitional unit to await for new orders. In retrospect I didn't 
feel too bad about failing the school. It was so academically hard that the dropout rate at that time 
was actually 60%. One of my dorm roommates at the time, a Kentucky chain smoking boy named 
MacMean who had been in my boot camp company, struggled on mightily - and futilely - for 
several weeks after I had left, but in the end he failed it too and he wound up right where I was. 
Speaking of smoking, back on those days it was still legal to smoke indoors, everywhere. That 
MacMean used to start his days with a Marlboro or two before he even got out of bed. For a non- 
smoker like myself, it was a horrible way to wake up, with choking obnoxious cigarette smoke 
wafting up from his bunk to mine. But that’s the way it was. Here was the “Basic Electricity and 
Electronics” building. Looks like fun, huh? Number of windows: exactly zero. 
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In the transitional unit all the flunkies from different schools were assigned temporary odd jobs 
around the base, such as raking leaves in the fall and shoveling snow in the winter. It was a really 
big base so there was always a massive need for labor. One time I got assigned to the shredding 
department, where garbage bins of paperwork would show up daily from all over the base and we 
would feed papers into monster shredding machines the size of large garbage dumpsters. Another 
time I was asked to chauffer the base admiral around, but I didn’t have my driver's license with 
me that day so I missed out. I did quite a bit of sentry and gate guard duty; checking ID’s at the 
main entrances and maintaining log books and also too much cleaning work; which usually looked 
like using a floor buffing machine to strip the old wax off the linoleum tile floors in the barracks, 
classrooms, offices and hallways. Then applying new shiny wax to the cleaned floors. All the of 
floors were refinished regularly, like once a month. I swept a lot of hallways and barracks and 
cleaned a lot of bathrooms. 


Another time I got to work in the processing center for the new recruits and hand out their new 
supplies to them. Although we were not allowed to talk to new recruits it was very cool to be on 
the other side of the counter that time around. I also did some duty in a warehouse where the new 
recruits had their personal clothes and other things bagged up and put into storage. A lot of the 
graduating sailors didn't bother to reclaim their old things when they left boot camp so there was 





a huge surplus of clothes and things that needed to be processed out to the local charities 
regularly. I remember there was a huge bin of contraband items that had been taken from new 
recruits who had somehow missed the memo about what to not bring to boot camp, like 
pornography magazines, hair dryers, and a hundred other forbidden things. One very strange 
thing caught my eye - it was an under-seat emergency life jacket that some dumbass recruit had 
removed from whatever airline he had flown in to Chicago’s O’Hare Airport on. I guess he thought 
it would be a cool souvenir. But the life jacket, a bright orange tightly packed thing about the size 
of a loaf of bread, had printing all over it: FEDERAL OFFENSE TO REMOVE FROM AIRCRAFT. I 
have no idea what happened to that idiot who showed up to boot camp with that thing but ’'m 
sure it wasn't pretty when his Company Commanders discovered it. 


Once a week all of us enlisted guys in the transitional unit would eagerly crowd around a 
corkboard in our barracks hallway, across from the admin offices there to see if the Navy had 
figured out what to do with us yet. We would look at the new postings and search for our names. 
After several weeks, my name finally made it on the list, typed by hand by some clerk, or, as they're 
known in the Navy: a “Yeoman.” Next to my name was “USS Richmond K Turner CG-20 Charleston 
Naval Base South Carolina” which prompted me to ask the guy next to me “Remind me, what’s a 
CG? And he replied “That means “Cruiser, guided missile.” He further added “Turner was a famous 
admiral in World War Two.” I thought about that for a while and decided that getting assigned to 
a cruiser was okay. It was not what I really wanted, which was an aircraft carrier, and I certainly 
wasn't thrilled with the “Charleston, South Carolina” part. But it could have been much worse; one 
of my buddies groaned when he saw his assignment was to an ammunition cargo ship; he 
explained he knew that ammunition ships were never allowed to moor dockside in foreign ports; 
so everybody onboard would have to travel back and forth to the piers in small boats. 





Another guy groaned louder when he saw next to his name the ship “USS Blue Ridge.” We all knew 
that was a command and control flagship bristling with antennas and crowded with admirals and 
captains; we had heard the poor enlisted guys on that ship - especially the ones with no special 
technical training — spent virtually all of their time cleaning and polishing everything all the time 
to make the ship sparkle for the flag officers and visiting dignitaries. 





Other guys were assigned and sent out to tugboats, tankers, oilers, auxiliary ships, frigates, 
destroyers, submarine tenders, et carriers, and _ 
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At that time, the US Navy had an all-time high of over 100 submarines and almost 500 surface 
ships of all kinds on active duty. Some stayed close to their ports and did just routine daily work, 
while other ships and crews crossed oceans into foreign seas on exciting proactive patrols in 


hostile waters. CG-20 was destined for the latter category as I would soon find out, and I was going 
to be going along for the ride. 
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USS RICHMOND K. TURNER (CG-20) 
I reported to Naval Base Charleston, South Carolina and I had to wait in another temporary duty 


barracks for a couple weeks because my ship was out at sea. I was a lowly non-rate so there was 
no need to send me out to the ship right away and it was on its way back to port from Aruba 


anyway. 


In the 1980's, the Charleston Naval Base and shipyard was third largest naval home port in the US, 
employing 23,000 sailors and marines and 13,000 civilians. So..yeah..big place. There were all kinds 
of ships home ported there; frigates, cruisers, destroyers, lots of submarines, and huge submarine 
tenders permanently moored dockside. 


The base had a couple of very large mess halls, and a recreation center with the biggest bowling 
alley center I'd ever seen, with FIFTY lanes, because bowling was still a big thing back in those 
days, right up there with cigarette smoking. The base was also the home for the navy underwater 
mine school. The classroom and barracks for those students had a lot of impressive 
decommissioned mines out on display in front of the buildings; here are a couple small ones: 














There was never enough room to dock all of the ships directly alongside the piers if too many were 
in port at the same time so there was usually a lot of doubling or tripling up of the ships next to 
each other. Sometimes that happened to my ship, which meant a lot of extra cables and wires and 
hoses draped across the decks to get power and utilities to the other ships, and a lot of extra men 
walking back and forth across each other's ships to get to their own ships. 








So anyway, I was waiting for my ship and when it came back into port I reported aboard and was 
assigned to the First Division run by the Boatswain’s Mates, which is where all the non-rated 
sailors —- the ones with no special training - went. Some guys had actually enlisted as Boatswain 
Mates and had gone to the official school, but about two thirds were drop outs from other schools 
who got assigned to each ship’s First Division. One guy in there was named Edwards and his story 
was a little different; he had being kicked out of the Naval Academy for some reason we never 
found out, and since he had signed a contract with the Navy he was not allowed to just go home; 
he had to finish his time in the enlisted ranks. It was weird that he had been on track to become 
an officer, but had failed somehow and wound up being just a regular sailor. Or in his case, a sailor 
in the First Division, which was just about the lowest position possible in the Navy. He never really 
recovered from the stigma and humiliation of that massive permanent failure. 
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Most of the manual labor dirty work on the ship defaulted to us in the deck division. It usually 
involved cleaning and general maintenance of the non-technical parts of the ship. This looked a 
lot like sweeping and swabbing the decks inside and out, because surprisingly enough, even out 
in the middle of the ocean that doesn’t mean the main passageways of the ship wont get dirty 
from hundreds of guys moving back and forth all the time; the floors all needed sweeping and 
cleaning every day. We also had to clean all of the rusting and flaking metal bulkhead areas by 
stripping the bad paint off, sanding, priming, and repainting the area. Steel ships in ocean 
environments tend to get rusty pretty much all over so in any given two year period just about the 
whole ship would be repainted by us. For the repainting work we had chipping hammers and steel 
bristle brushes to prep the area, and these super noisy things called needle guns that ran on 
compressed air for the larger areas that needed attention. The needle guns were like a cross 
between small jackhammers and tattoo artist needles, although the “needles” were basically just 
small rods that wouldn't break skin but could certainly pound and chip paint off of metal when 
pressure was applied. Did I mention that part was really noisy, and dusty, and messy? The First 
Division guys were also in charge of all the mooring lines, anchors, and small boats. All that hard 
work coupled with the fact that more than a few of the guys were real knuckle-dragging mouth 
breathers with low IQ’s ensured that we continued to carry on the traditional nickname of being 
“deck apes.” 


The moniker was kind of begrudgingly accepted, since every Navy ship going back I don’t know 
how many decades had their own deck apes. Needless to say, on their hierarchal ranking we were 
somewhere near the bottom, along with some of the poor bastards in the engine room known as 
bilge rats who had to oil the machinery and then scoop out all of the old oil and crud from under 
the lowest deck grates. And somewhere just slightly above us were the mess cooks. 











But the First Division (at least we were called “first”..?) had another duty that was actually kind of 
cool; when we went out to sea, we were the ship’s lookouts. The cleaning and maintenance duties 
were a drag but the lookout duties were much more interesting. 








Out at sea wed go into special 12-hour rotations and for First Division that included watch 
standing duties for 4 hours out of every 12, around the clock. We got split up into shifts and twice 
a day we'd take our turns on lookout duty, by going up into the superstructure of the hull via a 
series of very steep narrow stairways - that were more like ladders - and we'd check in at the pilot 
house/bridge and relieve the other guys at the end of their shifts. 





During my short naval career, if we want to call it that, several times when I was on lookout duty 
out on one of the bridge wings with my binoculars around my neck or up to my eyes looking for 
anything interesting, an officer would come up to me and quietly say “Hey we're going to do a 
man overboard drill so drop in a flare and we'll see if anybody else notices.” I loved those sea flare 
things. They were heavy gray metal canisters about 30 inches long and 8 inches across and they 
weighed maybe 15 pounds. We had several staged on the bridge wings in racks and if a sailor fell 
into the water or when we wanted to do a practice drill the procedure was to grab a canister, rip 
the top seal off, and hurl it down about 34 feet to the water below. The thing would go under and 
then come back up and float and the sea water would activate the white phosphorus in it which 
started a furious chemical burning reaction that produced a lot of white smoke for about 10 
minutes. Then either I would call out the event or if it were a test for the aft lookout, we’d wait to 
see how long it would take him to notice the smoke and call out “Man overboard!” which would 
then cause a big chain reaction of events in the pilot house to include sounding a ship wide alarm, 
a hard turn at high speed to port or starboard, and the guys who were trained as rescue swimmers 
would get called to drop whatever they were doing and go running up topside and get ready, and 
a small boat crew would swing the boat out over the side and drop it into the water. 





Sometimes we'd also toss in a large heavy floating manikin named Oscar to practice saving and 
hauling him back up onboard. He was orange and made of thick canvas. During my time on the 
ship we never had a shipmate actually fall into the water for reals but we were trained for it. We 
practiced man overboard drills a lot, mostly to test and train the junior officers how to steer the 
ship and turn it around and come alongside a target in the water. Of course they didn't actually 
steer, they calculated distance and time and speed and rudder turns and the enlisted guys 
manning the helm would follow their orders exactly, even when we all knew the new officers 
would miss their mark and call out “30 degrees right rudder” too late or too soon at too high or 
too slow a speed. But that’s how they learn; the enlisted guys of course never suggested out loud 
what was being done wrong, we'd just follow orders and see what happens, which usually looked 
like a series then of course and speed corrections at the last minute to unfuck the original plan. 





In addition to the lookout jobs the First Division guys were also assigned to other underway duties: 
we took turns in the pilot house manning the helm and the lee helm, 24 hours a day while out at 
sea. Duty in the pilot house was pretty cool. While the crews inside the command center manning 
the radar consoles and sonar could “see” blips that were surface and air contacts out around us, 
those of us on the bridge where the windows were, we could literally see the closer contacts, and 
we always got plenty of fresh air and a view that changed. Duty at the helm - the ship’s wheel - 
was the best because, well, that was essentially driving the ship. The RKT had a heavy brass wheel, 
and a special little raised teak wood decking section for the helmsman to stand on for some reason 
I don't know why. The helmsman station controlled the rudder and the lee helmsman station next 
to him controlled the speed. A shift at each position was about an hour, and I got to do both 
usually twice a day when were out at sea. 





During man overboard drills if I were at the helm at that moment, my job would be to basically 
point the ship in the direction that the Officer of the Deck (OOD) figured would be best. The 
OOD was almost always a junior Ensign officer and no matter if they were in the supply division 
or fire control division or engineering division, they each had to take turns around the clock to 
manage the pilot house when were at out at sea. I took this picture when we were in homeport 
one day, which is why nobody was manning anything here: 





To the left of the steering wheel is the Lee Helm station, which was an olde-timey but tried and 
true Engine Order Telegraph console used to communicate with the engine room guys. The 
Engine Order Telegraph had two brass handles on each side; one for each propeller. The Engine 
Order Telegraph Operator would move the handles to wherever the Officer would direct him to, 
and several decks down an engine room operator manning a similar console would go to work 
because the guy on the bridge wasn't really controlling the engines at all, he was just changing the 
settings and it would show up down below in the engine room on a matching engine order 
telegraph display where it would ring a loud bell and somebody would notice and then they’d yell 
at the other guys there on duty to flip the switches or turn the valves or do whatever it was to 
change the ship’s speed because I know it was more complicated than just somebody pushing an 
accelerator pedal down harder. 


Then the guy down in the engine room would move the levers on his matching console as quickly 
as possible and then it would show up on the console in the bridge so everybody could see that 
the engine room was responding appropriately; typically the speed change request and response 
time would be within just a couple seconds of each other. Of course the guys in the engine room 
never had the faintest clue what was going on up in the pilot house; any crazy fast course 
correction could be either random training or emergency collision avoidance...either way we never 
told them why we were changing speed and/or directions and they never asked..that’s just the way 
it is. 

Each engine had speeds of “1/3 ahead”, “2/3 ahead”, “Standard” and “Full.” Also all those in reverse. 
Or “astern” since we were navy guys. So it was possible to dial in “Left engine slow astern,” and at 
the same time “Right engine stop” or “Both engines ahead standard”, each command by the duty 
Officer of the Deck echoed out loud immediately by the enlisted man: “Both engines ahead 
standard, aye sir!” so there was never any confusion about what was going on. 





This picture below on the left is from CG-33; not my ship, but it was taken in ’87, and looks very 
similar to the bridge of CG-20. You can see a brass speaking tube which also goes down to the 
engine room; my ship had some of those but we never used them. The sailors here were doing a 
battle drill, so they had some helmets on. 





The navigator/quartermaster on duty on the bridge was always plotting the ship’s course on very 
large official color paper charts, using protractors and rulers and calculators and pencils. They'd 
give suggestions to the Officer of the Deck, who then had to figure out the strategy to get the ship 
from point A to point B. Which is easy to do in the open ocean, but obviously more talent is 
required going into ports or going around coastlines. The Officer on duty was the one who had to 
figure out how to actually move the ship, by coming to course two-five-eight with right rudder 8 
degrees at speed two-thirds ahead, and the lee helmsman would set the speed and the helmsman 
would put the rudder 8 degree right to come to course 258 and after a certain amount of time and 
distance the OOD would direct a new course and the Quartermaster would draw the lines on his 
chart; it was all very precise and not at all like “Hey sailor, let’s head over there!” Manning the 
ship’s wheel and being able to steer straight was an acquired skill that took a lot of practice, and I 
usually enjoyed it, although it took a lot of concentration and constant minor corrections to keep 
the ship on a perfectly straight course when the seas were running and/or the wind was blowing 
sideways. You might not think that a strong wind alone could move a 7,800 ton cruiser off course, 
but I can attest it can totally happen. Oh look I found this photo online, it’s from a different cruiser 
(CG-22 not CG-20) but same era, and exact same layout. 








After a couple hours at the helm and lee helm, I'd rotate to the contact plotting board or whatever 
it was called back then. It was a large glass writing surface on the wall (ok, yes you're right: 
bulkhead, actually) where we would use wax pencils on a glass screen to track nearby surface and 
air contacts called in by the radar guys in the back so the officers and crew on the bridge could see 
what kind of other ship traffic was around. Wow look here’s a photo of scrawny me back then 
doing all that. I have a mic and headphones on and when the guy in the command center told me 
about something worth writing down, I'd note the deets for the Officer of the Deck and the bridge 
crew. 





Youre right; it does seem almost kind of silly that the main display screen on the bridge was a 
glass wall we scribbled on by hand. Very quaint. I mean, when the Officer of the Deck wanted to 
know what was going on around him, he’d look behind to the big screen (screen? panel?) and see 
codes written for which other ships, subs, and planes (if any) were nearby. And it wasn’t even 
spatially or geographically oriented, it was just a list! Of course the list was changed just about 
constantly, because all of the ships we came across were moving on their own courses in different 
directions, and when they got too far away from us to be of any concern anymore we'd wipe them 
off the screen and add the news ones that were coming into view. The board was constantly 
changing; nothing stayed on there more than about 45 minutes or so. Hilarious, huh? 











There was only one actual electronic screen in the pilot house; and that was for one of the radar 
displays. It had a round black screen, and radar contacts would show up as green blobs or smears 
on the screen as a line spun around slowly, to match the radar antennae thing up on the mast. The 
display screen had a big black rubber eye pieced shroud around it so it could be scrutinized in 
direct sunlight. Other than that, everything was very analog. Although there were some actual 
video screens in the Combat Information Center, which was always kept very dimly lit 24/7, and 
manned constantly with a large rotating group of enlisted guys and officers manning the consoles. 


Yes, the technology was still kind of crude back them, compared to what we have now. We even 
still had guys onboard who were actual “Signalmen’” - their jobs were to communicate with other 
ships in visual range by running up the large multi-colored cotton signal flags (or reading the other 
ships’ flags) and also communicate by using handheld flags or flashing lights. And when I say 
flashing lights, I mean they had a large spotlight with a louvered/shutter system to “flash” a very 
simple code to make letters and numbers. Our ship had 3 signalmen, they were bunked in the 
same berthing compartment as the supply division guys and the First Division guys, so I knew 
them all. I remember one guy named Fox (everybody went by last names only most of the time) 
and he told me a story about how he was in a foreign port once, got drunk, and the next morning 
on the ship when he staggered to a urinal to make his bladder flatter, he painfully discovered he 
still had a condom on from the night before. Surprise! The worst part was, he had no memory at 
all of what had happened. My only consolation, while laughing, “Well, at least you had 
protection?” 
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The crew represented a wide demographic of men; ranging from the very smart guys in the 
electronics divisions, to the dumb-as-rocks guys working in the engine rooms. There was a high 
percentage of blacks and Filipinos, and a very low number of Hispanics for reasons unknown. Like 
most ships, and like most branches of the military, the average enlisted guy was there because 
they realized they had few other viable options in life and figured it would be a good way to stay 
out of trouble. Aside from the commissioned officers who all had college degrees, virtually none 
of my shipmates there had ever seen even the outside of a college up close. 





When I was on lookout duty twice a day I rotated every hour to a different station, trading places 
with the other guys on duty. There were lookout stations on the starboard and port bridge wings, 
almost always outside in the weather unless it was really freezing weather, then we could come 
inside for a bit. And there was an aft lookout station. If something serious was going on, we'd add 
a couple more lookouts on top of the pilot house. Each station had large headphones and a large 
microphone that rested on our chests; we plugged them into fittings on the walls (bulkheads) and 
they ran without any electricity, which was (and still is, I guess) equal parts ancient technology, 
and equal parts pretty cool - they work because a small transducer in the microphone part 
converts incoming sound waves into just enough electricity to transmit a signal down the line. So 
each circuit was self-powered. They were called “sound powered telephones” and they were all 
connected to the same channel so the lookouts could communicate with each other. 


Anyway. There I was, a short 18 year kid, at the helm twice a day of a massive 510 foot long naval 
warship valued at several hundred million dollars, (including all the armament and missiles) with 
twin steam turbine engines producing 85,000 horsepower for a top speed of 32 knots at my 
disposal, and when the ensign or lieutenant Officer of the Deck yelled anything like “Twenty 
degrees right rudder come to new course bearing One-Eight-Four!” I would repeat the order 
exactly, add an “Aye, Sir!”, spin the large heavy brass steering wheel in the correct direction, and 
if we were going fast enough and the turn was hard enough, it would cause the whole ship to lean 
over as it carved into the sea and I'd grin knowing just about every man onboard (all 375 of them) 
would have to grab onto something to brace themselves and probably swear a lot, especially if I 
cranked the rudder wheel over hard and fast enough. 


Hard turns like that of course were generally discouraged and rare; slow and gentle turns were the 
norm. It was always the call of the OOD about how fast and sharp the turns would be; the 
helmsman would just follow the orders and sometimes we'd get lucky and get to crank the wheel 
over hard and fast. 








I got to drive the ship a lot at all hours of the day and night. I was behind the wheel in calm water 
and daylight and in the dark during bad storms with huge waves and strong winds that made 
sailing ina straight line a real challenge. I learned how to accurately steer, which might sound like 
a simple job but it took finesse to stay on course and not overcorrect or under steer, especially in 
strong cross winds and running seas. The ship had a considerable surface area to catch wind and 
it was not uncommon to need 5 or more degrees of rudder in one direction or the other to keep 
the ship tracking straight to offset the wind or the surface currents or the waves. It required a close 
eye and concentration to keep the ship straight on the required heading as directed but I enjoyed 
the challenge. And this was in the days before ships had bow thrusters or azipods; we had just two 
large stern propellers and one giant rudder. 


I can still remember the times when Id report for duty in the pilot house. Right before that I might 
have just finished a meal, or I'd get a break from some cleaning or maintenance duty, or I’d be 
roused in the middle of the night by the roving patrol who was checking off his list of guys to wake 
in a dozen different berthing compartments for their shifts in the engine room, or control rooms, 
or sonar rooms, etc. 








I'd make my way up three or four decks, walking down passageways and going up steep metal 
stairs. At night the inside of the ship was lit with just red lights. The ship always had a certain 
amount of noise reverberating through if from the dozens of machinery spaces running pumps 
and engines and motors and ventilation systems. Right below and behind the pilot house there 
was the quartermaster’s room, where a large paper charts would be laid out and the on-duty QM 
would be plotting the current position and course by hand. Across from the QM workstation there 
was a special little stateroom for the captain, which was large enough for just a bunk and a sink. 
That was the captain’s at-sea cabin, so he could be just steps from the bridge if there was a situation 
going on where he didn’t want to be a couple decks down in his larger stateroom/office. Then 
there was a narrow and very steep stair ladder going up to the bridge. There would be about 7 or 
8 officers and enlisted men manning the bridge at any given time, but if something exciting was 
going on, the number could double. The Captain had two big chairs on high pedestals on either 
side of the pilot house; gray metal with industrial gray and blue vinyl cushions and armrests. Only 
one person on the ship was allowed to sit in those chairs, although occasionally the Captain might 
let one of his Lt. Commanders sit there if he was in a good mood. 


At nighttime the corridor and stairwell up the bridge was very dark. Sometimes the thick metal 
door at the top of the ladder would be closed, sometimes it would be open. But it was always 
interesting to go up the steep ladder onto the bridge, open the door (usually there would be a 
significant difference in air pressure which would make the thick heavy metal door very easy or 
very hard to open) and then even on a quiet night the pilot house was far more interesting than 
the narrow passageways and compartments down below, with sailors manning the consoles, 
looking at the charts, and talking quietly to each other about whatever. The pilot house ran the 
width of the ship and had a row of windows in the front, giving a commanding view of the world 
in front of us. Underway out at sea if the doors to the bridge wings were locked open there would 
be a breeze blowing down into the stairways. Depending upon the climate and what part of the 
world we were in the wind might be stifling hot and dry, or wet and cold, but always with the 
smell of the ocean. 




















But it wasn’t always romantic and exciting sailing for me and the other guys in my division. A lot 
of our deckhand jobs were dirty and messy and beneath our other highly-trained shipmates. We 
had to polish brass things scattered about the ship; the helm’s steering wheel, some large 
commemorative plaques and plates, some random fancy electrical box covers, and the official 
ship’s brass bell which was displayed up on the front deck and got weathered pretty quickly all the 
time with sea spray. I also spent a lot of time sitting in a boson’s chair (which was literally just a 
board hanging between some ropes like a swing) — painting everything “haze gray” which was the 
standard color of the American navy ships. I remember hanging off the bow many times to repaint 
the anchor or the big white hull number while were in port. Sometimes we'd get in a small flat 
bottomed skiff to paint the hull near the waterline, and sometimes we'd use ladders to paint parts 
of the superstructure above the main deck. We were also regularly utilized to load supplies onto 
the ship, which involved carrying a lot of really heavy boxes and food items and 100 pound bags of 
rice and flour up the gangplank and down the passageways to different supply rooms on the ship. 





For the bigger loading evolutions pier side, both at our homeport and in foreign ports, a couple 
dozen guys or more would line up a pace apart and hand off the cargo to each other but for the 
smaller deliveries we'd have to carry individual bags or boxes or equipment ourselves from the 
dock, up the stairs to the gangplank, and then onto the ship and down the passageways and steep 
ladders to various storage spaces. Every time we arrived in a port there were always supplies to 


load aboard. 


It wasn't too long before all of my work pants got worn spots on the back of my calves, from 
rubbing on the steep metal stair steps every time I went down them. I considered it a kind of a 
badge of honor. On any navy base it was a sure way to tell who was a fleet sailor vs. the guys who 
were stationed on shore duty; the shore guys had of course no ladder rub marks on their pants. 


My division was also tasked with maintaining all of the fire hose and extinguisher stations 
throughout the boat, the watertight hatch fittings and gaskets on the doors, and my own personal 
non-favorite, all the floor drains. There was at least one or two in every room, or “compartment”, 
which made a grand total of several hundred of each. 











The enlisted crew and officers were categorized into departments based on their special training. 
The departments included things like engineering, admin, maintenance, operations, supply, 
communications, navigation, and weapons. Most departments were broken down further into 
divisions, with a junior officer in charge of each. Just about every sailor on the ship had a specific 
job title and training; everybody’s rate and rank could be easily discerned by their sleeve insignia. 





Some of the ratings on our ship were: Hospital Corpsman (several) Boatswain’s Mates (a couple 
dozen) some Mess Management Specialists (they ran the galley) and a lot of Electronics 
Technicians, Fire Controlmen, Quartermasters, Gunner's Mates, Missile Technicians, Operations 
Specialists, Sonar Technicians, Yeomen, Damage Controlmen, Electrician’s Mates, Storekeepers, 
Enginemen, Machinists Mates, Radiomen, Gas Turbine System Technicians, Hull Maintenance 
Techs, Boiler Techs, Radarmen, Signalmen, and Torpedoman's Mate. Yes, I agree some of those 
are so old timey they sound silly. There are dozens of other Navy ratings that our ship didn’t have, 
like Dental Techs and Cryptologic Techs and Photographer's mates, and in the decades since then 
a lot of the ratings have been retired, consolidated, and renamed to be gender neutral. 





ENLISTED INSIGNIA OF THE 
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And like you care, here are the collar insignias, including warrant and commissioned officers: 
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Got all that? Actually don’t worry about it; none of this is on the test. 


Each division of the enlisted crewmen usually bunked together in their own _ berthing 
compartments, which were scattered and crammed throughout the ship and every berthing 
compartment was a completely different size and shape and very few had perfectly straight or 
vertical bulkheads or even truly flat decks; most of them had a bit of slope either to the front or 


back, or toward the sides, or both. 


Some small cozy berthing compartments held only half a dozen bunks; the bigger ones had 30 or 
more. Each berthing compartment had an attached small bathroom; one metal sink and metal 
toilet for every 15 or so sailors. The biggest bathrooms - always referred to as a “head” - had 3 or 


maybe 4 sinks. They PA puee! looked like this: 








And this: 





You can see the mattresses were pretty thin. Every sailor got one blanket, one sheet, and one 
pillow; adding more was not allowed. The blankets were all standard issue thin wool. The top racks 
were the least desired because it was a pain in the ass to climb up and down and get in and out. 
Any poor bastard who got stuck with a top rack was sure to conk his head at least a few times on 
the metal pipes and brackets and beams overhead. In addition to the under the mattress storage 
compartment, each guy got one small locker. Yep, for everything they owned. Sometimes the 
lockers were located conveniently right next to the racks, sometimes they were on the other side 
of the berthing compartment, not anywhere near one’s rack. 











The officers had slighter better quarters: they bunked in staterooms with only 1, 2, or 3 other guys. 
Their staterooms included small desks, a cabinet safe for each officer, and a sink. 





As you can see, not a huge upgrade, but it was better than living in a compartment with 20 other 
grunting and farting guys. 








The sleeping arrangements actually weren't that bad really; for perspective I’d direct you to 
checkout a very fascinating documentary on youtube: “US Navy USS Saufley DD465 1952 Living 
Conditions” for what sailors a generation or two before me had to endure. 


The crew were ranked from Seamen to Petty Officers, with a Leading Petty Officer in charge of a 
half dozen or so sailors below him. The LPO reported to an enlisted Chief, of which we had about 
a dozen. The chiefs reported to the commissioned officers. In between those we had a couple 
warrant officers and limited duty officers - guys who had been enlisted but rose through the ranks 
to get commissioned. The youngest and junior grade officers were the ensigns and lieutenants, 
who reported to the 3 or 4 department heads who were Lt. Commanders, who reported to the 
Executive Officer (a Commander rank), who reported to the commanding officer of the ship, who 
in our case held an actual captain rank since the ship was big enough to have an actual captain 
ranked officer as the C.O. A lot of smaller ships had commanding officers who were only Lt. 
Commanders, but bigger ships like ours’ had official Captain rank officers as the CO. 
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Some of the officers had been to the Naval Academy, but most were college graduates who then 
went to Officer Candidate School and some were ROTC. Of course the Annapolis grads thought 
they were quite superior but I was just an enlisted guy so I never got exposed to those upper 
echelon cliques. Also we had an officer who was the ship’s full time chaplain; he appeared busy on 
Sundays but I don’t think he had anything to do the rest of the time. His enlisted “Chaplain’s 
Assistant” guy was even less busy and we didn't know whether to envy him or scorn him since he 
had the easiest job of anybody on the ship. And there was one enlisted guy who was the postal 
clerk; literally a department of just one. 





I don’t have pictures of them but I do have a random photo of some frigates in Charleston: 





This one below is moored alongside a submarine tender, which almost never left port. It had a 
number of machinery spaces onboard where the experts could repair or fabricate replacement 
parts cheaper than the nearby shipyard could. 








Okay back to the RKT: In the back of the ship there were a couple of large industrial-size clothes 
washing machines for the crew's clothes. Everything was rinsed in cold fresh water but the main 
soap cycle was with salt water. Everybody’s clothes were stenciled; t-shirts and underwear were 
washed in mesh bags. It didn’t happen on my ship but I heard about red flight deck sweatshirts 
getting washed with white t-shirts and underwear, turning them pink of course. That sucks when 
it happens while out on a deployment and clothes can't be replaced easily. We also had a couple 
of steam clothes presses for the dress uniforms, and in one corner a regular old washing machine 
reserved exclusively for the Captain’s clothes. Steam pressing the uniforms was just about a full 
time job for the Ship’s Servicemen, who ran the laundry department. And also the barbershop. 





The barber shop had two or three chairs. Haircuts were free as often as you wanted but the skill 
level of the barbers was sometimes quite variable and risky; and it was important to keep on the 
good side of the barbers. The ship had a very small library onboard (about the size of a closet) and 
a couple of big old video arcade machines near the main mess decks cafeteria, which we could 
play for a quarter. There was no gym or workout equipment anywhere on the ship. There was a 
small ship’s store that sold snack items, candy and cigarettes, and some uniform items, but no 
chewing gum because the Navy had learned years ago that if you give chewing gum to sailors it 
will accumulate everywhere and make a mess. But smoking was okay. Pretty much everywhere 
except for the berthing compartments. Years later I tried to remember how pervasive the smoking 
was but somehow it had been blurred out my memory. But I know there was a lot of smoking 
going on all the time. I'd say that probably at least 75% of the crewmen were regular smokers and 
by “regular” I mean several cigarettes per hour. And the cartons of cigarettes were sold for next to 
nothing and they were always in stock. So. Yeah. there was a LOT of smoking going on, constantly. 








We all called each other “shipmate” and for the most part we all got along just fine despite our 
racial differences and economic backgrounds. We traded good natured insults regularly but I don’t 
remember any real serious bullying or teasing or hazing or outright meanness. I’m sure there were 
some gay sailors there but back in those days admitting it would have been cause for automatic 
discharge from the navy, so the few guys who were, kept it very quiet and I never even heard any 
hints of whispers of scandals or rumors. 


The only gay sailor I ran across - knowing he was gay, I mean - was a tall dopey guy in boot camp 
with the last name of Parris. Within 20 seconds of meeting him everybody else was all like “Oh, 
yeah..he’s gay.” If asked, Parris would fume and purse his lips and insist (with a slight effeminate 
lisp, even) that was not gay. He had enlisted to become a chaplain’s assistant, which was honestly 
about one of the least bad-ass military assignments one could get. It ranked even lower than postal 
clerk. Hell, I knew nerds who were optical technicians - they repaired binoculars and telescopes 
and rangefinders and things like that - who were more impressive than a “Chaplain’s Assistant.” 
Life got a little difficult for Parris when we found out that he was such a religious prude he would 
absolutely refuse to ever utter any offensive word. So of course his fellow recruits (uh..yes, me 
included) would regularly surround him and taunt him with barrages of swear words, in unique 
combinations, and encourage him to participate. Finally one day he sputtered out “Okay, fine! 
Pussy! There I said it! Leave me alone!” He looked like he was going to have to spend the next year 
reciting hail rosemary penances so we were satisfied enough to leave him alone after that. We 
actually considered it a good training for him, to get ready for the fleet. 








Once a month or so there would be an Executive Officer Inquiry, where misbehaving sailors would 
find themselves subjected to non-judicial punishment for any number of discouraged behaviors 
like being disrespectful to a superior, or getting too drunk, or screwing something up royally. The 
XO would hand out punishments like confinement to the ship when in port, or a monetary fine. 
There were also Captains’ Mast hearings, when sailors who really screwed up had to report to the 
Captain and get worse punishments like a reduction in rate (and pay) or even worse, they might 
get sent off to a brig somewhere fora month or two. I of course never came close to seeing the XO 
or CO like that but I knew a few idiot shipmates who got in trouble more than a couple times. 





Now I’m going to subject you to some details about the ship, which was named after a famous 
WWI admiral. Pretend like you care and this will be interesting: 


In the late 1950s, the U.S. Navy commissioned two classes of new warships classified as “Destroyer 
Leaders” (DLG’s) - a larger and new and improved type of “super destroyer.” The Leahy-class and 
similar Belknap-class ships - 18 in total - were built in several shipyards around the country, all in 
less than 10 years. These ones were bigger than the previous generation of late-WWII designed 
destroyers, and two of the hulls even had new technology: nuclear propulsion plants. Most of the 
DLG’s had new Mk-10 guided missile twin-rail launching systems where there traditionally would 
have been the standard 5”/38 caliber naval gun mounts. Substituting the guns with missile 
launchers made these ships unique and much more formidable than any other previous destroyers 
or frigates. 


In 1975 the US Navy counted the number of opposing Soviet navy cruisers and discovered they 
outnumbered the US fleet. Realizing the Soviet cruisers were the same size and had essentially the 
same capabilities as the US DLG’s, it was decided to re-designate the USN DLG’s as “Cruisers” and 
ta-da! virtually overnight the USN fleet looked much more comparable to the Soviet Navy. Just to 
make it really official, the ships were all extensively remodeled with a New Threat Upgrade system 
that included all kinds of new radar and electronic upgrades, and the Terrier missiles were 
upgraded to the better Standard Missile system, complete with booster rockets that doubled the 
length of each missile. Yes, it’s much more than you ever wanted to know but I had a good time 
researching this and editing it all down here. The official USN version about all of this is several 
hundred pages, at least. 





The Leahy-class RK Turner was a pretty cool ship. It was commissioned in 1964 for multi-mission 
combat roles to include anti-ship, anti-submarine, and anti-aircraft warfare. It had advanced radar 
systems for detecting, tracking, and destroying aircraft. All Leahy class ships were principally 
designed to escort carrier groups and screen for submarines, and also provide radar coverage for 
the carrier's aircraft; accurate and capable enough to vector the carrier planes toward their targets. 


Mk 15 CIWS 


Mk 16 ASROC launcher 
Mk 10 missile launcher 4 





They were the Navy's first double-ended missile launchers, with twin missile launchers fore and 
aft, replacing the traditional gun mounts for direct action shore bombardments or enemy ship 
destruction. Each cruiser was 533 feet long, 53 feet across, and displaced between 5,146 and 7,590 
tons, depending upon how much fuel and supplies were onboard. Range was 8,000 nautical miles 
at 20 knots, and full speed was 32 knots. 


Nine of them were built, with some variances but mostly they all looked pretty much the same. 
Here’s the absolute coolest one, you can tell because of the giant “20”on the bow: 





I personally repainted that 20 more than once. 





On the main deck our ship had 8 anti-ship Harpoon missiles in special sealed vertical tubes; 4 of 
them were angled and pointed forward on the port side, and the other four were aimed backward 
on the starboard side. 





The RK Turner had seen wartime service off the coasts of Vietnam in the late 60’s and 70’s and 
just a year before I came onboard it had participated in the Mediterranean Gulf of Sidra action 
when Libya’s dictator Gadhafi had stupidly tried to claim an extra 40 miles out from his shores as 
Libyan territory. The US Navy was already irritated with Libya so it responded to the provocation 
by sending over three aircraft carriers with 250 aircraft, five cruisers, six frigates, 12 destroyers, 
(and ammunition and combat stores and replenishment ships) to help remind him where his 
property line actually was; about 28 miles closer to shore. During one of several skirmishes, the 
RK Turner launched a large anti-ship Harpoon missile at a threatening Libyan patrol boat. It was 
the first Harpoon missile fired by a US warship against an enemy ship, and it was successful; the 
70 foot wooden-hulled patrol boat was obliterated. I remember one of the crew members onboard 
then telling me that when he heard the missile launch he asked some other guys “What was 
that?!?” and a crusty old senior chief answered “That’s the sound of you getting qualified to join 


the VFW..” 











For undersea threats at a distance, there was a giant ASROC launcher on the main deck, forward 
ofthe main superstructure. It contained 8 anti-sub solid-propellant rocket motor rocket torpedoes 
in a big boxy launcher that could spin and tilt. Each 15 foot long Mark 46 torpedo was attached to 
a rocket booster that had a range of about 12 miles. The torpedoes had the capability to be armed 
with a nuclear depth charge but my ship didn’t have any of those ones. I think. I don’t know, 
actually. Probably not. The regular ones (non-nuclear) cost about $300,000 dollars each so we 
didn't train with them very often; none were actually launched during the time I was onboard. 
Oh. You want to know what ASROC is? That means “Anti-Submarine Rocket.” How cool is that. 





For closer submarine threats, amidships on port and starboard sides we had Mark 32 Surface 
Vessel Torpedo Tubes (SVTT) - 3 torpedoes on each side. They could spin outward to launch 
regular old torpedoes against enemy submarines. Those were cheaper than the ASROC models, so 
we did occasionally launch training ones out into the water, to give the torpedo and sonar men 
something to do. Wed fire off practice ones maybe once a year or so. These are not my photos, I 
found them on the innertubes years and years later: 



































Speaking of torpedoes, here’s a slightly embarrassing photo of CG-20 that no cruiser captain ever 
wants to see. We'll presume it was a US sub on a training exercise known to us at the time and not 
some sneaky soviet sub that was completely hidden from us when this photo was taken: 





But the main firepower - our primary weapons system - was the 80 extended range anti-aircraft 
RIM-67 STANDARD missiles. They were stored in giant circular rotating racks located down below 
decks and behind the launchers. The forward missile racks were on the other side of one of the 
bulkheads to the berthing compartment I slept in so when the Gunners Mates were testing them 
doing maintenance and loading practice it got pretty darn loud in there hearing the giant electric 
and hydraulic motors spinning the massive missile magazines around. There were four inert 
training missiles painted blue, all the others were white and live and each was armed with a 137 
pound high explosive warhead. Each missile was 26 feet long, with a two-stage solid fuel booster, 
and could reach an impressive altitude of 80,000 feet. Range was about 100 miles, speed was 
around Mach 2.5. Primarily used for shooting down airplanes, they could also be aimed at enemy 
combatant ships if necessary. Each missile cost almost a half million dollars so we fired off only 
one or two a year for training and practice. 
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If you care, here’s a line drawing schematic of what the whole giant system looked like: 
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Mk 10 Mod 0 GMLS with two horizontal magazine drums for reload missiles. Other models have more drums 


Look real close in the upper right and you can see a missile on the rails above the drums, getting 
ready to slide out onto the launcher on the right side. 


The whole system was huge; remember each missile was almost 30 feet long. And did I mention it 
was terrifically noisy? It had all kinds of motors and rails and gears and cradles that would move 
the missiles from the giant rotating drums up through the deck. 


The Gunner's Mates crewmen trained regularly with the missiles. It was fun watching the blast 
doors open, the rails would slide out and connect to the launcher arms, and then two missiles 
would be shoved out onto the launcher rails. The whole operation could be done impressively fast. 
The launcher was of course linked to the radars and it would swivel and tilt constantly to aim at 
whatever practice target was flying overhead or beyond the horizon. 














Both fore and aft twin arm launchers had special pneumatic emergency jettison pushers under the 
main deck; ifa live missile were to ever fail to launch, the launcher would be turned and aimed to 
put the bottom of the missile on top of the jettison pusher, which would then blow out and literally 
push the missile off the launcher rail out into the ocean. Which I don’t think ever actually 
happened on any ship anywhere but it seemed like a pretty good safety feature to have just in case. 
You can easily see them below: 
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I took this next photo; the missile guys inside are testing something, and a couple guys outside 
are providing visual confirmation of what was going on. I suppose nowadays they have video 
cameras the operators can watch so nobody has to stand out in the rain and sea spray to confirm 
the status of things outside. Also in this photo, the aft lookout. And behind him, two giant whip 
antennas about 20 feet tall that were lowered from vertical to horizontal for missile testing practice 
and helicopter deck deliveries. 
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Anyway, those interior missile rack drums: I tried to find some better pictures on the interwebs 
but I couldn't find any. Yet. I wish like hell I had taken a ton of more pictures while I was onboard. 
Even better would have been a video tour of the ship. Nothing fancy, if somebody had just walked 
up and down the passageways and on the decks narrating as they went along it would be a massive 
trip down memory lane for me to watch that. If anybody ever finds a video of the interior of any 
Leahy-class guided missile cruiser, send me a link! 


We also had all kinds of active and passive radar and sonar and fire control equipment that you 
don’t care what it was all named or what capabilities it had and I don't care either so I won’t bother 
looking all that up and repeating it here. 








The cruiser had multiple decks and levels above the main deck with doors and walkways and 
ladders and passageways going to and from one level to another inside and out. The main deck 
layout was conducive for jogging around the superstructure of the hull. Running laps was allowed, 
but it did involve dodging and weaving around weapons systems and all sort of deck gear and 
equipment. I don’t remember any crewmen trying to jog in inclement weather or when rough sea 
states caused a lot of rocking and rolling, though. I ran laps regularly and in one place I discovered 
a horizontal overhead bar attached to some sort of machinery near one of the boat launch davits, 
making a perfect place for chin ups. I remember this because I was once able to do 21 non-stop in 
a row, an all-time personal best record for me. 





The ship was very industrial-looking inside and out. The passageways and compartments were 
painted gray and white and every ceiling (“overhead”) was crisscrossed with mazes and messes of 
pipes of all kinds carrying hydraulic fluids, hot water, cold water, waste water, and high pressure 
steam. There were electrical cables in a variety of denominations and lethality, and countless 
valves and junction boxes and switches everywhere. Most of it was labeled - some plainly, and 
some in codes and abbreviations. There were also a lot of brackets, ductwork, fire extinguishers, 
fire hose stations, and emergency electrical jumper panels and cords everywhere. For new 
crewmen, trying to learn where certain compartments were and how to get to them was a 
challenge; the whole ship was essentially a big giant confusing maze with important places 
scattered about and crammed into spaces all along the length and width of the hull. 











At the top of every ladder there was a hatch that could be sealed shut. Some of the bigger hatches 
had smaller man-sized doors (“scuttles”) in the middle, so it would be easier for somebody to get 
through in an emergency. Because from the bottom, there would be no way for just one guy to 
push up the larger whole hatch door by himself. Here are some examples. These things were just 
about everywhere. Oh and guess who got to regularly participate in the required testing, adjusting, 
cleaning, and lubricating of all those moving parts? 








The first deck under the main deck had a couple of long passageways running almost the length 
of the ship on each side, and there were some other long corridors on decks higher up but the rest 
of the ship was just a mass of confusion, built around utility and function over style, with 
watertight doors to duck through and step over about every 50 feet or so. 


The layout meant that a lot of compartments were not accessed from a direct hallway, but they 
were in back of another compartment, or even underneath one. A lot of the berthing spaces were 
accessed by large deck hatches sometimes in the middle of another berthing space; the only way 
in and out of them would be via a steep set of ladder stairs. 


Each crewman had one small metal locker for their personal effects and uniforms, and we each 
had one tray compartment under our bunks. That storage compartment was all of about five 
inches deep. I had several different bunks while onboard; none of them had near enough space for 
me to sit up in. Each bunk/rack came with a sealed EEBC; an “emergency breathing apparatus.” 
They had a small chemical pack that would be able to generate enough oxygen gas to allow us to 
put the bag thing over our heads and evacuate the area if it suddenly filled up with smoke. 





Every berthing compartment had a small table or two and one or two small CRT televisions with 
a VCR bolted up in a corner of a bulkhead somewhere. Whatever VHS tapes guys brought from 
home we'd argue over and whoever won would get to put in his movie. Most of the movies were 
pornographic, which seemed like a frustrating kind of thing to watch with a bunch of other guys 
present. But since there was precious little room to store things there were very few movies to 
watch. Sometimes there would be an official Captain’s presentation on the CCTV system, and 
whenever we got close to arriving in a foreign port an officer or two would present the crew with 
directives about where to not go and how to not act when we got there. 


Our daily wear working uniform consisted of stupid bell bottom flare leg denim dungarees, with 
a blue chambray type fire-resistant work shirt that wrinkled too much a lot and required a lot of 
ironing. We had to iron our pants, too. And our boots had to be shined. I hated, hated, hated those 
stupid uniforms. Many years later the navy finally figured out that enlisted sailors were wasting 
too much time ironing their work clothes and shining their work shoes so they switched everybody 
over to clothes that didn't require ironing and to boots that didn’t need to be shined. Finally. We 
also wore the traditional classic dress blues and dress whites; blues for winter and whites for 
summer. 





The USS Richmond K Tuner had a number of different mottos and nicknames, to include “The 
Roaring 20” and “The Tip of the Spear” and “The Cutting Edge” and “America’s Battlecruiser” and 
later: “Pitbull of the Persian Gulf.” 
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We went out to sea a lot, sometimes for days, sometimes for weeks. We would always return to 
our homeport but out at sea we would participate in fleet exercises, sometimes test firing our 
torpedoes and missiles. We visited some very nice ports in the Caribbean like St. Thomas and St. 
Croix. During the time that I was stationed onboard, we also went to Rhode Island, Boston, and 
Nova Scotia. Further South in the Caribbean was Martinique and Guadeloupe, with warm fragrant 
winds and green blue seas and a nice tropical humidity and warm wind. I really like warm wind. 





Some of those ports had great vistas of tropical trees and verdant green hillsides; a nice break from 
the usual drab industrial naval places we usually went to where we would be in the company of 
other warships, both American and foreign. Sometimes at non-navy ports we would have cruise 
liners docked nearby, filled with vacationers at the rails waving to us. By the way, back in those 
days there were no really big fancy cruise ships. I mean there were some big ones, but nothing at 
all like the multi-billion dollar behemoths that the cruise ship industry started building a couple 
decades later. 








Out in the Atlantic ocean, in rough seas the ship would pitch and roll a bit, sometimes 
rhythmically and sometimes randomly, which made walking along the decks and down the 
passageways a challenge for the new guys who hadn't got their sea legs yet. Imagine the floor 
under your feet dropping down (and then going back up) about 10 or 15 feet, with your body 
following just a millisecond behind, then add a sideways or tilting motion at some point, which 
will make the walls (or bulkheads) come at you from one direction or another, sometimes at a 
slight angle if you were higher up on ship. The motion was greatest at the bow and stern, and on 
the higher decks above the waterline. Once I got used to the constantly moving decks I could 
move pretty efficiently up and down the ship, walking like, well, a sailor. Going up and down the 
steep stair ladders when the ship was pitching and plowing and heaving dramatically was also an 
interesting experience, as you might imagine. I actually liked the ship rolling when I was lying in 
my bunk. My berthing compartment was near the bow of the ship so there was typically quite a 
bit of movement. At nighttime I found the random and variable rocking and rolling motion to be 
rather soothing. It was rare when the decks were completely calm or level on any plane while 
underway in the ocean. And being a naval warship, it was always loud with all kinds of machinery 
running everywhere. And smelly; with all kinds of odors from exhaust, fuel, oil, old coffee, 
cigarettes, and hundreds of sweaty men. 











Because I spent a lot of time on lookout duty (as opposed to working inside staring at radar or 
sonar screens, or working down in the hot noisy engine rooms) I was afforded the opportunity to 
see a lot of interesting things. On both bridge wings I had access to giant grey metal binoculars 
mounted on a swivel pedestal; they were about two feet long with lenses about 6 inches across on 
the big end. Those were referred to as the “Big Eyes.” They also had a nifty night vision feature, 
which was still relatively crude technology back then. With the binoculars and with my own eyes 
I saw a lot of beautiful sunsets and sunrises out at sea, sometimes with no clouds at all, sometimes 
with lots. I saw moonlight reflecting off quiet ocean waves. I saw rainstorms on the horizon, 
luminescent plankton lighting up waves at night, and the occasional random fish jumping out of 
the water, including a memorable dolphin fish. The fish kind of dolphin- not the mammal kind. 
Yes, there is a difference. Look it up. 








Sometimes our ship would scare up flying fish; they looked like silver trout with wings. They would 
jump clear out of the water and glide for amazingly long distances in large or small groups until 
they'd lose altitude and then smack quite violently into waves. Which I thought was pretty damn 
funny just about every time. One time I saw a large waterspout a couple hundred feet high, 
twisting and swirling all by itself about a mile away. Another time I saw one large ring of bubbles 
about 20 feet across mysteriously break to the surface. I saw water in a hundred shades and every 
combination of blue and green, aqua, and turquoise. On the other side of the planet I saw different 
constellations in the night skies, but I regret now not remembering more of the beauty of those 
night skies. Being out in the middle of the ocean is a pretty good opportunity for star gazing - 
there is of course no light pollution at all! If 1 ever get that opportunity again I'll be sure to really 
pay attention and appreciate the rare splendor of it. 








We sailed in calm warm weather, and cold violent stormy weather, and in every sea state in 
between. We saw a lot of military and civilian ships and vessels of every kind, out at sea and in 
foreign ports. Sometimes at night in certain parts of the world we would re-rig our running lights 
with tall metal poles with navigation lights on the tops so we wouldn't have a recognizable lighting 
pattern of a navy warship but instead would look more like a cargo ship of a completely different 
shape and size, to confuse any foreign navies who might be trying to visually identify and track us 
from a distance. Now isnt that sneaky? 





At one point we made a port call in Martinique, a French Republic island in the lesser Antilles in 
the Eastern Caribbean Sea. We had been out in the ocean for a few weeks and when the crew got 
several days of leave, some decided to check into a hotel for the opportunity to sleep in a real bed 
and enjoy a long hot shower. Some of my buddies somehow convinced me to sign up for a room 
and we'd split the costs. It was a nice room overlooking the ocean, with a swimming pool down 
below. One of my shipmates picked up the phone in the room. “Hey I’m going to call my girlfriend 
in Texas, okay?” I said okay, but you're going to pay for the extra charge on the hotel bill. “Sure 
thing,” he said. After his 20 minute call another shipmate jumped on the phone. “I’m calling my 
girlfriend in Wyoming!” and then after that call another guy called his girlfriend in another state, 
and then another guy called another state, and I realized that things were starting to get out of 
control. So I left. I just went back to the ship. The next day some of my shipmates told me that the 
phone bill for the room had gone up to several hundred dollars. I refused to pay for any of it and 
when everybody saw I was serious they all got together and paid for the whole thing. I should have 
just disconnected the phone when I got in there. Or not let anybody else in. Actually, I should 
have just had somebody else sign up for the room and not me. There’s a lesson to be learned here, 
clearly. 











One time when I was on lookout duty on the deck above the pilot house/bridge, I was advised to 
look for any sign of a US submarine playing hide and seek with us. We were just offshore the lush 
green island of St. Croix and the tropical blue green waters of the Caribbean were beautiful. | 
scanned back and forth with and without binoculars and after a few minutes I saw a periscope! 
“Bridge!” I called out into my headphones. “Visual sighting, surface contact, periscope! Bearing 
two-eight-zero range 400 yards, heading is one-nine-five, speed 10 knots!” And everybody ran out 
to look because there was indeed a periscope that had popped up for a couple moments, trailing 
a little white wake while it plowed through the blue green warm water and then it disappeared. 
That was super cool. 


I was out on the deck several times when we experienced flyovers of military jets in different parts 
of the world. For some reason pilots liked buzzing our ship (with permission of course) and the 
lower they could get, the better. Actually I think our radar guys encouraged it, so they could 
practice tracking fast moving contacts. It always chagrined me that that no matter how many 
times I saw them coming, I would invariably drop to the deck; some instinctive command in my 
brain would force me down, even though my logical thinking brain knew there was no danger. 
YOU try standing up straight when an extremely loud fighter plane blasts overhead at a low 
altitude at several hundred miles per hour - it’s not easy! And so every time I’d pick myself up, 
grinning sheepishly with my ears ringing. One time I had my camera with me and managed to get 
this picture, although this does not show the more common sight of them screaming literally 
directly overhead, less than 100 feet above the ship's antennas. 








On many occasions we'd see dolphins swimming alongside our ship, or playing in our bow wakes. 
A couple of times the Captains’ son, a midshipman at the naval academy, came onboard to get 
some sea time in. He spent a lot of time on the bridge and he would visit with me while I was on 
watch on the bridge wings. We were the same age so we got along even though I was just a low 
ranking enlisted guy. Anyway, one day I was describing to him how cool it was to see dolphins 
jumping in our bow wake sometimes, and I looked down at the water, and at that moment there 
actually were some dolphins swimming with us. “Just like that,” I casually exclaimed and pointed 
down with a huge grin. 





























And unfortunately, I saw garbage and debris floating in all parts of the ocean and the seas. It was 
always a little sad to see plastic and foam crap floating literally out in the middle of an ocean. And 
I’m also sad to report we didn’t help matters any, because back in those days it was our standard 
policy to bag all of our ship’s non-classified garbage and just dump it all overboard. We were told 
to try to remember to punch holes in the big black garbage bags so they would sink faster but that 
didn't happen every time. I was sure some of those large tightly knotted bags floated for weeks or 
even months before finally getting enough barnacles on them to sink. Needless to say, that practice 
was prohibited throughout the fleets sometime after that and yes, I felt kind of bad about throwing 
garbage into the ocean like that but like I said it was totally standard procedure back then and 
every day at least a couple dozen garbage bags were thrown off the stern into our wake. Nowadays 
naval ships have giant trash compactors and all the paper and plastic gets recycled and it’s all kept 
onboard until they can get to a port that will accept their smelly garbage. 
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THE PERSIAN GULF 


In the 1980's the oil-rich countries of Iraq and Iran were at war against each other and the action 
had progressed to attacks on merchant vessels and large oil tankers in attempts to disrupt each 
other’s economies. This was the start of the “Tanker War” in which hundreds of oil tankers from 
a number of different countries were threatened and attacked by planes, gunboats, and 
underwater mines. US naval forces were dispatched to the gulf to keep a lid on things, mostly by 
escorting some oil tankers back and forth. Despite the US Navy presence in the gulf a lot of attacks 
continued and the bloody stupid ground war between Iraq and Iran kept going. At that time the 
United States was friendly with Iraq and not friendly at all with Iran. Because we were still pretty 
pissed about that whole American hostage-taking event at the US Embassy in Iran a few years 
earlier. 


May 17 1987: An overzealous Iraqi pilot kind of accidentally launched a couple of anti-ship 
missiles at what turned out to be the US Naval Frigate USS Stark. Damage was severe; 21 American 
sailors were injured (some were blown overboard and had to tread water for half a day) and 37 
sailors were killed. 





Like kicking a hornet’s nest, this inspired the U.S Navy's Seventh Fleet - which had primary 
responsibility for combat operations in the Persian Gulf region - to call for reinforcements, and to 
make it official they called it “Operation Ernest Will.” This looked a lot like bringing in various 
Battleship Battle Groups, Carrier Battle Groups, Surface Action Groups and ships from the 
Pacific's Third and Seventh Fleets and the Mediterranean-based Sixth Fleet, to participate in the 
largest naval convoy operation since World War II. 








The U.S. Navy warships that escorted the tankers, part of U.S. Naval Forces Central Command, 
were the operation’s most visible part, but U.S. Air Force also contributed with AWACS radar 
planes to provide surveillance andthe U.S. Army brought in their special-operations black 
helicopters to patrol and hunt for possible attackers. 


Operation Earnest Will began in July of 1987, with US warships escorting Kuwaiti oil tankers out 
of the gulf. Just to be clear about things, each tanker flew a large American flag while being 
escorted. 





Things were going great until, uh, day 2 when one of the tankers hit an Iranian naval mine and 
the US Navy quickly realized a kind of a major flaw in the operation, which was that there were 
exactly zero minesweeping assets in the gulf. And there were mines. 





So minesweeping Sea Stallion helicopters were deployed, and five oceangoing minesweepers and 
six smaller coast minesweepers were summoned. 








At one point, more than 30 USN warships were in the region to support the operation in the 600 
mile-long gulf. 





In June of 1987 our ship’s captain John D. Luke got called to a big meeting at the headquarters of 
the Atlantic Fleet’s Carrier Group 8, Destroyer Squadron 22, where some admirals told him to get 
his ship and crew ready to head to the middle east. CG-20 had a role to fulfill there; a 6-month 
forward deployment, primarily to provide long-range radar coverage and anti-aircraft protection 
for the fleet, as part of the big operation. 





Our ship was already pretty much good to go; all the equipment and gear - both electrical and 
mechanical - was all functioning pretty much perfectly so the only preparations to make were the 
usual loading of extra stores and supplies, and for this big adventure: some extra armament, which 
was, at that time, a rather unusual step. 


We already had a healthy inventory of M14 rifles and .45 caliber handguns in stock, and we got 
some M-60 machine guns added, but for this event we needed more firepower. This included a 
couple of 40 mm grenade launchers; one on each side. God those things were fun to watch going 


off. 








Four .50 caliber machine gun mounts were welded onto our decks, too. They got sandbags around 
them to protect the gunners and extra lookouts; when those showed up it really began to look like 
shit was getting real. 





See these long green cases on the deck? Those had small shoulder-carried anti-aircraft Stinger 
Missiles. 
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The guys assigned to man the extra gun mounts and use the Stinger Missiles were issued helmets 
and flak jackets. 





Every time we had a red alert the Stinger missiles would come out of the cases and the 20mm 
cannons would be locked and loaded. 


What?! Cannons? 





Yep! We got a couple of these bad boys installed: 





..20 Mm cannons! pew pew pew! 
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Ready for war, the crew was encouraged to get all of our affairs in order, to include wills and life 
insurance. 








Our rotation slot gave us a couple months’ to get fully ready; then in September we disconnected 
from the pier all of our water hoses, phone lines, electrical shore power lines, and mooring ropes. 
A couple of tugboats guided us out into the Cooper River channel, where we then cast them off 
and headed down on our own steam, for the Atlantic Ocean. 








Accompanying us were a couple of frigates and another battle cruiser from Charleston. 

















At one point halfway across the Atlantic we practiced towing the frigates with one of our biggest 
rope lines; it worked well until some slack in the line off our stern caused the line to get sucked 
up into one of our two propellers and it got chopped up. A loose section of line got wrapped around 
the prop but we were able to keep steaming underway and several days later a diver was finally 
able to cut it loose. Because I had spent so much time in the pilot house as a helmsman, I knew 
how many revolutions per minute the props would spin to make a certain speed. The rope caught 
around the prop would slap the hull once every revolution; a loud enough sound that it could be 
heard easily enough even in the bow of the ship; I remember feeling pretty proud of myself being 
able to count and time the fast thumping smacks and therefore know what our current speed was 
at any time, even when I was trying to sleep in my bunk. I’m sure that every submarine or other 
surface ship within several hundred miles or more that heard us during that time thought we were 
the most incredibly obnoxiously noisy ship in the entire ocean. 
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We sailed into the Mediterranean Sea via the Strait of Gibraltar, under the cover of darkness as a 
tactical security measure. Several days later we arrived in Egypt, and waited our turn to enter the 
Suez Canal. 





During the night there we fired up the active sonar to dissuade any potential underwater 
swimmers from attaching explosives to our hull; the whistling modulating sonar would have 
effectively blown out any diver’s eardrums. 











None of the crew got to go ashore there; the next morning we were moving bright and early. 
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TRANSITING THE SUEZ CANAL 


Welcome to the Suez Canal. It looked essentially like a relatively narrow giant ditch cut through 
a stifling hot dry sandy brown and tan dusty desert. It marks the border between the continents 
of Africa and Asia and on both sides there was a lot of brown and tan dirt and sand. And it was 
dry. And really hot. 
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We saw quite a few old fortified military encampments, a few green palm trees, lots of barbed 
wire, sandbags, occasional anti-aircraft gun emplacements, and abandoned blown up tanks that 
littered the bleak sands. Some of the forts were manned by soldiers. Everything was drab dirt 
colored. Fifteen years later a very tall bridge was added (in addition to a tunnel crossing under the 
canal) but back then there were just small barge crossings here and there for vehicles. The weather 
was very dry and very hot with no wind and the water in the canal was very calm. 








We looked something like this: 





The Suez Canal is a very vulnerable place for warships. I think it was generally agreed by all nations 
that if anybody tried to mess with another country’s ships in the canal, there would be all kinds of 
hell unleashed. So I guess there was an unofficial rule to not even think about it trying to cause 
any provocation there. 





Because it was so narrow and I had a nice big telephoto lens on my cheap little SLR 35 mm film 
camera, I was able to take these nifty photos of the passing scenery. 








The canal was so narrow it was one-way only at a time. While we were sailing slowly along in the 
canal, there was a long line of warships behind us and also a long line in front of us, all going in 
the same direction in single file. It took around 15 hours to go through, at 8 knots. 





It’s hard to tell, but in the sand here is the remains of an old tank, with its tracks blown apart into 
pieces nearby: 





Halfway through the canal is a large saltwater lake that at any given time is filled with all kinds of 
large cargo ships waiting their turns to go through one way or the other. 








After getting out of the Gulf of Suez we went into the Red Sea. Sudan was one side and Saudi 
Arabia was on the other side. 





We steamed through the Gulf of Aden past Somalia and Yemen and then went into the Arabian 
Sea just north of the Indian Ocean. 


The Gulf of Oman was next, then the tactically dangerous bottleneck Straits of Hormuz past Iran 
and then we entered the Persian Gulf, where the weather was of course, well, pretty damn hot and 
stifling. 





OPERATION EARNEST WILL 





When we arrived on station in the Persian Gulf we became a unit of the US Navy’s Middle East 
Force, as one of the main anti-aircraft surface ships there. Our long range radar capabilities were 
second to none; we were able to see virtually all of the aircraft activity over most of the gulf. 


We patrolled around in the gulf with our radar systems on 24/7, monitoring the airspace over 
pretty much the entire region, sharing our data with the other warships in the area, especially for 
the USS Okinawa, an Iwo Jima-class amphibious assault ship that had a deck full of busy mine 
sweeping helicopters. 


Officially, we were tactically stationed as an air picket, which is defined as “An airborne early 
warning aircraft positioned primarily to detect, report, and track approaching enemy aircraft or 
missiles and to control intercepts.” Our radar systems were so good, the crews manning the 
consoles could even see Iraqi planes taking off from their airbases near the Gulf and before the 
planes were halfway to Iran our guys could accurately figure out what their targets were going to 
be, long before the Iranians even knew what was coming. 


Our mission was to watch the airspace and help protect the tanker escort missions and mine 
clearing efforts which involved both wooden hulled minesweepers and large MH-53 Sea Dragon 
helicopters that towed special unmanned sled boats to hunt for the Iranian mines. 


The ship’s crew qualified at that point to receive special “Imminent Danger” extra pay, which was 
an extra $110 per month while we were there; back in those days it was not an insubstantial amount. 








We kept close tabs on the Iranian gunboats that were lurking around, trying to cripple any cargo 
or oil ships coming from or going to Iraq. A couple of times we refueled at a shipyard in a small 
country called the UAE (United Arab Emirates.) There were other ships there, mostly monstrously 
large oil tankers that needed emergency repairs after Iranian gunboat attacks. One morning a 
large oil tanker next to us finished its repair job and left port. It only got about 2 hours out when 
a waiting Iranian gunboat fired on it. The tanker turned around and limped back in to port next 
to us with fresh jagged holes gaping in its monstrous hull. When we left port later that day the 
Iranian gunboats wisely avoided us. 





We visited the port of Bahrain a couple times, and also went to Abu Dhabi in the United Arab 
Emirates. One time when we were in the UAE some of us ventured out to the local shopping mall. 
It looked like any American or European mall but closer inspection revealed the prices and quality 
of everything was way higher than your average mall. There were also an amazing number of 
jewelry stores selling extremely expensive jewels and they all had crazy massive amounts of gold 
bracelets and gold jewelry and gold necklaces of every imaginable kind filling up huge display 
cases and entire walls were literally covered with gold chains. They clearly had a thing for gold 
there. 





There were also shops that sold music tape cassettes of popular artists; overseas bootleg versions 
with different artwork covers and mixes of tracks from different albums in combinations and cases 
never seen back in the continental United States. I had never seen anything like that before and I 
eagerly bought a couple dozen. Oh and I remember that a lot of shops also sold a lot of oils and 
perfumes, with an emphasis on concentrated vials of perfume. Sadly, I didn’t bring my camera 
along on those trips. Remember, this was back in the days when the cost of the film and then 
developing the print was about a dollar per picture so I was unfortunately much more conservative 
with my picture taking back then. 


And one other memory; at every port we went to -overseas or in the US - there were always rows 
of payphones pretty close to where the ships docks. Because every crew of every ship — civilian or 
military - needed access to phones and as soon as any ship started letting its crew offload, the 
phones would be swamped for a few hours with lines of several sailors each waiting to take their 
turn. 





Also some ports had mobile canteen trucks making rounds, but usually only at stateside Navy 
bases. That was for the crews that were stuck on duty onboard; usually 20 or 25 percent of the 
crew would have to stay on the ship at all times, and when the guys on watch on the quarterdeck 
saw the canteen truck coming down the dock, they’d make an announcement over the PA system 
and the guys who could get away for a few minutes would rush down to the dock and buy some 
candy or food, which helped break the monotony of having to monitor some part of the ship. 


Well I got sidetracked a bit there. We're still in the Persian Gulf and I’m not done describing that 
experience, about how we spent the vast majority of our time out on the water in the gulf. Our 
machine gun stations were manned around the clock, and sometimes a gunner or lookout would 
spot some sort of debris or old boat or barrel that looked like it might be an anti-ship mine, and 
the standing order was to just go ahead and shoot it first and ask questions later. This would result 
in random gunfire blasting from one or more .50 caliber machine guns sometimes literally in the 
middle of the night. Our ship was big but even one gun blasting away for even a short burst would 
suddenly wake up pretty much the entire crew at night at all hours. We kind of got used to it, 
although it was always a little disconcerting to be awakened from a deep sleep during the night 
by heavy gunfire, especially because we had no idea what the guys were shooting at. If the general 
alarm didn’t sound within a couple seconds, we figured it was probably not an actual emergency 
so we d all try to go back to sleep. Again, not an easy thing to do because the whole mood could 
best be described as “tense” pretty much constantly. 











A lot of the US naval warships took on oil tanker escort duty, going back and forth out of the 
Persian Gulf through the Strait of Hormuz into the Gulf of Oman to get them safely past the 
Iranians. 











Here are some random pictures. Our deployment lasted 181 days. 174 of those days were 
sroundhog day Mondays. 
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We occasionally crossed paths with the minesweepers. They had wooden hulls instead of metal 
and they bobbed and rolled like corks in the slightest waves. 








The large black square panel at the top of our mast here? That’s an AN/SPS-48 air search three- 
dimensional radar system; a top of the line model that was also used on aircraft carriers. The thing 
spun around non-stop at a pretty good speed. 
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Here's me. Nineteen years old. “Join the navy, see the world,” was the saying. Check! 





Iraqi warplanes continued to fly south to attack the shipping lanes near Kharg Island, the main 
Iranian oil export terminal. That area was under attack almost daily and sometimes our crew could 
see orange glows in the distance when Iraqi surface-skimming air launched missiles exploded on 
enemy shipping. The Iranian gunboats continued to attack cargo ships to and from Iraq and in 
the middle of all this there were local indigenous wooden Dhow boats plodding along, US Navy 
minesweepers going back and forth clearing the shipping lanes, helicopter minesweeping 
operations, and oil and gas platforms scattered about. 











Because we were in a combat zone, some of the officers onboard were authorized to carry semi- 
auto sidearms on shoulder holsters, which they did. I’m pretty sure the pistols were completely 
unnecessary and they only wore them so they could look bad ass and feel extra important. 
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Because we were one of the bigger US warships present in the Gulf at that time, officers from other 
smaller frigates or minesweepers would regularly come to our ship for important strategy 
meetings; usually arriving and departing by helicopter. 


Full disclosure: this fantastic photo below is definitely not from the gulf- it was in the Caribbean 
from several months’ earlier: 











Here’s what our mail delivery usually looked like: 





Although in theory it would be possible for a helicopter to land on our back deck, I never saw it 
happen. They always just hovered over it, sometimes low enough to directly hand things back and 


forth. 
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Here’s some more naval helicopter porn for you all: 
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Above: a supply ship steaming alongside us. Some cables have been strung across to deliver 
supplies but it was faster to have a helicopter pick up pallets wrapped in cargo nets and drop them 
onto our back deck at the same time. 
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Can you imagine the noise these things made? It was absolutely terrific! 





It was not uncommon for us to cruise alongside other warships, like this one here below. This was 
the USS Gallery, an Oliver Hazard Perry-class frigate. It was 7 years old here. 10 years later it was 
decommissioned. 





And then sold to the Egyptian navy. And as was the custom, they sacrificed a goat on it on day one 
to break it in. 




















I like helicopters so I’m going to subject you to some more of them. Here the Captain is supervising 
the flight deck ops. 
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Sikorsky SH-60 Sea Hawks! 








Kaman SH-2 Sea Sprites! 








Here’s your damn mail! 
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Below: me on lookout duty on the starboard bridge wing, wearing a very big and heavy helmet 
and a heavy coat and a flash hood and long sleeves in case something explodes and makes the hot 
air even more hotter; this was during an alert. Behind me is the barrel of a machine gun, a signal 
light, and yep that’s a nice comfy chair there but like the two inside the pilot house, like I said only 
the Captain’s butt could sit there. I also have the requisite binoculars and a pair of sound powered 
headphones under the helmet, and on my chest, the sound powered microphone. And although 
it sure looks like the helmet says “STUD” it actually was “STBD” for, well.. “starboard”. As in, this 
helmet belongs on the right side of the ship’s bridge wing. 
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One time a special Navy SEAL MK III patrol boat with a ridiculous amount of weaponry came 
alongside to pick up some supplies. 





The SEALS had a special secret barge as a floating base nearby and for them it was their first real 
big action they had seen since the Vietnam War back in the 70's. It was also good practice for their 
upcoming adventures in Operations Desert Shield and Desert Storm and beyond. 





All of this activity was pretty noteworthy; there have been plenty of books written about it: 
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Most of the time there we just did big slow circles in the very hot and hazy Persian Gulf, our large 
black radar antennas spinning nonstop, scanning and analyzing thousands of square miles of 
airspace. It was not unusual to look down in the water and see a relatively alarming number of 
green and yellow sea snakes, miles from land. The air was usually hazy with fine gritty dusty 
airborne sand that coated everything outside. From time to time wed seal up the ship and 
everybody would go inside while the external sprinklers were turned on. It was called a salt water 
wash down, designed to rinse the whole ship of radiation contaminants in the event of a nuclear 
attack. It worked just as well though against desert dust. 








One day the general monotony was broken when we approached a very large floating radar 
reflector that had broken loose from its moorings in Iran. It was designed to attract anti-shipping 
missiles; the theory was that a lot of them in ports would discourage attacks since most missiles 
were too expensive to waste on decoys. It was about 40 feet high and thirty feet across, built on 
big gray metal pontoons. We decided to use it for target practice. We got out all of our small arms 
and about two dozen sailors got to blast away. After some sustained volleys it still stayed afloat, 
but with several hundred fresh dimples and dents. Our 20mm portside cannon unleashed a 
barrage and while it probably did punch holes into the floats, it didn’t sink while we watched so 
eventually we left it and moved on. 


Technology being was it was back then, once a month the disbursing officer would pay all the crew 
with actual cash money. He'd bring out a big metal safe box and some ledger books and a couple 
of clerks would help him count out real money (paper bills and even coins!) to each and every 
sailor as we lined up to collect our pay. This was of course in the days before automatic direct 
deposit. We had no email or internet access, because, well, it hadn’t been invented yet. But the 
mail delivery was almost always on time; a card or letter sent off the ship would typically arrive at 
its destination in the US within about 2 weeks, which was pretty amazing. 








Because the crews in the Combat Information Center manning the radar console stations were 
able to see the Iraqi and Iranian fighter planes going back and forth over the gulf to attack each 
other all the time, and their routes would bring them too close to us, we would have to go toa 
“Condition Three Red Alert” status often. Sometimes we had two or three red alerts per day, and 
that included during the nighttime. While we knew that the Iraqis planes were on the prowl for 
Iranian ships, there was always the possibility that they would mistake our ship on radar for a 
tanker or cargo ship, and since we were never sure if it really was an “accident” when the USS Stark 
was hit, we erred on the side of extreme caution and always had to be ready for an attack, 
intentional or not. 





Red Alerts meant that everybody had to get ready to go to the next level of preparedness if needed 
and it involved a lot of scrambling and running back and forth, to include shutting every single 
door, hatch, and scuttle in and on the ship and all the fire hose stations would be manned and all 
of the damage control lockers would be manned in case water pumps and firefighting gear was 
going to be needed for a disaster. 








A THANKSGIVING SURPRISE BETWEEN RED ALERTS 


On Thanksgiving Day 1987, my parents got the surprise of a lifetime while watching the ABC 
Evening News on television at dinner time: Along with the usual daily terse reports of tension in 
the Persian Gulf, the story shifted to a crew of a naval warship enjoying a traditional thanksgiving 
dinner onboard. Not just any ship; it was actually the USS Richmond K. Turner! A pentagon media 
pool of several journalists and cameramen had come aboard and taped some scenes of life aboard 
our ship. In the finished production that went on the air, in the middle of their segment they 
showed on the screen for a few brief seconds one Seaman Hoke, 
who was eating a Thanksgiving meal off a tray and laughing at 
some shipmates horsing around in a crudely made turkey 
costume. My parents of course had no idea my ship was going to 
be featured on the national news and they were totally thrilled to 
see me suddenly show up, enjoying a traditional meal and 
grinning. Obviously it helped them feel better about me being in 
a rather troublesome spot in the world, and they were inspired 
enough to write a letter to my captain and let him know how great 
that made them feel. I had seen the camera crew of course but I 
had no idea at the time that they had pointed a camera at me for 





a few seconds. 


Part of the news report also described a typical close call with Iraqi warplanes flying near our ship. 
The journalists wrote in their Associated Press reports that it was a “dramatic encounter” when 
the planes came at us fast and low in an effort to stay under the radar. When the pilots ignored 
several radio communications from us to change their course we had to go to a red alert status 
and four sleek white Standard-2 anti-aircraft missiles quickly slid out of the deckhouses on rails 
that connected to the launchers. The door rails retracted, the doors sealed shut, and the launchers 
swiveled to aim the missiles in the direction the radars were tracking the fighter planes. Our 
communications guys yelled at the pilots over the air and the planes veered off literally seconds 
before we would have launched our anti-aircraft missiles at them. It was a very close call and if the 
missiles had launched it would have undoubtedly caused a major international incident, to say 
the least. 








Here's an official news report from that day: 


Uneasy Thanksgiving for U.S. Servicemen : Iran Frigate Shells Oil Tanker in Gulf 
November 27, 1987 From Times Wire Services 


MANAMA, Bahrain — An Iranian frigate shelled an oil tanker in the Persian Gulf on Thursday, 
setting it ablaze. At the same time, a U.S. cruiser scrambled to full alert and trained its missiles on 
three Iraqi warplanes streaking toward it, but no shots were fired and the jets veered away, the 
ship's captain said. The two incidents occurred as thousands of American sailors assigned to protect 
U.S.-flagged vessels in the waterway sat down to tense Thanksgiving dinners. 


The Iranian frigate Sahand opened fire on the oil tanker about two hours after the amphibious 
assault ship Okinawa left the area, 10 miles off Dubai in waters of the United Arab Emirates, after 
warning the tanker to try to avoid the Iranian vessel. "The tanker got five or six hits," said Greg 
English, an Associated Press photographer who saw the attack from a helicopter. "The rest of the 
shots were like stones skipping in the water." 


No injuries were reported in the shelling, which started an engine room fire that the crew 
extinguished. The tanker, carrying the name Dacia on its hull and apparently bound for Rotterdam, 
was loaded with crude oil from Kuwait, which Iran accuses of aiding Iraq in the seven-year-old war 
between the two Persian Gulf neighbors. 


However, the true identity of the crippled tanker was something of a mystery because the captain 
of the vessel identified itself in distress calls as the Romanian ship Dacia. This seemed improbable 
as the Dacia was reported by shipping sources at Lloyd's of London to be under repair at a port in 
the Black Sea. 


The tanker attacked Thursday was believed to have once been called the Umm AI Jathathel, a 
47,169-ton vessel owned by the Kuwait Oil Tanker Co., a Lloyd's source said. Kuwait Oil Minister 
Sheik Ali al Khalifa al Sabah said in a telephone interview that he could not confirm whether a 
ship owned by the Kuwaiti firm had changed its name. 


In the other incident of the day, the U.S. cruiser Richmond K. Turner went on "condition 3 alert," 
the highest state of readiness, and trained it missiles on three Iraqi F-1 Mirages streaking south 
down the gulf, but no shots were fired and the jets veered away. 


"They were flying in a ship attack profile," said Capt. John D. Luke, commanding officer of the 
Turner. "They were flying so low so that they could not be seen on radars, they were going fast 
and they were coming toward us." 


The Iraqi planes also ignored several radio signals before the alert was signaled through the ship, 
officers said. ‘The incident recalled the accidental May 17 Iraqi attack on the frigate Stark, which 
killed 37 American sailors and led to a greater U.S. presence in the war-torn region. 


Luke did not say exactly how close the Iraqi planes had come but said, "if you had been on deck 
you might have been able to see them." The alert on the Turner did not seriously disrupt the 
Thanksgiving meal, which included about 30 turkeys and 80 pounds of turkey loaf, with all the 
trimmings. 


The scene was repeated aboard the other ships of the navy's Middle East Force. 
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not uncommon 
for U.S. warships 


By Richard Pyle 
Associated Press Writer 

ABOARD USS RICHMOND K. TURNER 
IN THE PERSIAN GULF — This U.S. 
battle cruiser came within a hairbreadth of 
firing its missiles at three Iraqi warplanes 
in the northern Persian Gulf yesterday after 
the planes approached in what officers 
believed was a threatening maneuver. 

“They were flying in a ship attack pro- 
file,” said Capt. John D. Luke, commanding 
officer of the Turner. “They were flying low 
so that they would not be seen on radars, 
they were going fast and they were coming 
toward us."’ 

Officers aboard the cruiser, which has 
been on patrol in the northern gulf during 
the past few days, say they average two to 
three. alerts per day because of Iraqi air 
activities. 

On May 17, an Iragi fighter-bomber hit 
the frigate USS Stark with two missiles, 


killing $7 American seamen. Iraq apologized 


for what it said was a mistaken attack. 
Luke said incidents as serious as vester- 
day-s.have occurred five or six times 


previously, and this one came as close as” 


any to the actual launching of the ship's 
long-range anti-aircraft missiles. 

“We didn't have much more to go until we 
fired,” he told members of a Pentagon news 
pool who were aboard the ship. 

“It was just a gut feeling” not to fire, he 
added. “Nobody wants to do that. But we 
were at full maximum readiness in case 
that decision had to be made,” 

The incident occurred al noon, as the 
Turner's crew of 418 were just sitting down 
for their Thanksgiving day meal. Luke, who 
was greeting sailors passing through the 
mess line, broke away and rushed back to 
his command center to deal with the crisis. 

The ship went to “condition three red,” 
the highest state of alert, after its radar 
picked up the three Iragi F-1 ‘Mirages 
moving south along the Saudi Arabian 
coast. The planes ignored several radio 
warnings before the alert was signaled 
through the ship, officers said. 

Crewmen manned deck guns and portable 
Stinger anti-aircraft missiles, and the sleek 
white Standard-2 missiles that form the 
ship’s primary armanent slid swiftly out of 
their deckhouses onto the launchers. 

The missiles were swiveling with the 
search radar that was locked on and track- 
ing the Iraqi planes when the alert was 
canceled after about 15 minutes. ‘ 

Luke said that in addition to the ‘‘ship 
allack profile” of the planes, “there were a 
few other things that could have happened, 
that didn’t happen, to indicate that maybe 
they would have either accidentally or 
intentionally shat at ws. 
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“You've got to keep in mind it's not 
always that they want to fire at an Ameri- 
can ship, but there’s-always the possibility 
of that accident. So we have to be prepared. 
for that accident as well as that intention.” 

Luke said yesterday's maneuver appeared 
to pose a threat not only to his ship but to 
several others in the immediate area, in- 
cluding two minesweepers which have been 
operating in the waters near Iran-held Farsi 
island, the support ship Mount Vernon and 
one or two other U.S. warships. 


_ Luke, of Charleston, 8.C., would not say 
how close to the American ships the Iraqi 
planes had come but said, “if you had been 
on deck you might have been able to see 
them.” ae ee 

Another alert occurred about an hour 
later, and again the missiles went into 
position for possible launch, but there was 
no order to fire. 4 
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The flight pattern was a familiar one for 





cross the-guif-and-tire- their &xoecet mis- 
siles at oil tankers on the way back north. 
The alert did not seriously disrupt the 
Thanksgiving meal, which included about 30 
turkeys and 80 pounds of turkey loaf, with 


all the customary trimmings: dressing, 


mashed potatoes, candied yams, buttered 
corn, Salad, hot rolls, mince pie, sweet 
potato ple, ice cream, and cake made in the 
Shape of a turkey. 

The scene was repeated aboard the other 
10 ships of the navy'’s Middle East Force, 
including the missile frigate Elrod, escort- 
ing the 19th convoy of U.S. flagged Kuwaiti 
tankers toward the Strait of Hormuz, and 18 
other warships outside in the Gulf of Oman 
and the Arabian Sea. 

The Turner’s chaplain, Lt. Alan “Blues” 


Bates, held a religious service in the crew 


messhall before the meal. 

The “Battlecruiser Chorus,’ eight crew 
members who only recently began singing 
together, sang several hymns at the service 
and made their debut before national net- 
work television cameras, inasmuch as a 
network news team was present as part of 
the media pool. 

With the crew dressed in crisp blue navy 
dungarees and the officers in whites, Capt. 
Luke gave out awards to several members 
of the crew for top performance and said 
they could be thankful for “our beautiful 
country, families and friends, our good 
health and safety in the dangerous environ- 


‘ment of the Persian Gulf and aboard this 


ship."’ 
He said, “You are great guys and truly 
the best our country has to offer.” 
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For brief period of time, we were famous! 
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ABOARD USS RICHMOND K. 
TURNER AM@rican sailors whose 
ships patrol (fr Mitthermn Persian Gulf 
aay they off- GM See the flashes at 
night as Iraq: ets Launch surface 
skirmming Exoc@t missiles at ol] tank- 
ers off Iran's coat 

Sometimes i Ghinge glow later tells 
them amother of the radar-guided 
weapons has {ut a targel in lrag's 
campaign to deginoy the ofl exports 
with which lran fimanoes the 7-vear-old 
War. 

“Tt slants oul. like a shooting star. 
There's a flash a dim orange 
sireak, and «ones vou see whal 
looks like an explosion,” said 1. j.g 
deremy Konko, 2&8istant navigator on 
the mussike cro Richard K. Turner. 

The B.Sikion Gemsel if one of the 
Navy's “dooble-cnder” cruisers, mean- 
ing they carry iaig-range missile bal- 
lerest ai both bw foc stern. Il is a 
recent addition tc thé @ecort and patrol 
squadron in the gaff. 

Capt. John D. Duke and his crew of 
about 400 have been quick to learn the 
rules. of operative? and survival in the 
Walerway. 

Hig sup was ih a patrol pallern 
Monday night not far from Iran's Furs 
Island. Twice uu went to “Condition 
Three Red," the top abert for the threat 
of aif aliack. 

Both times, the aircraft were Iraqi 
warplanes flying aputh, looping to the 
east and heading back north as Hf to 
raid shipping laces south of Kharg 


Island, the main iranian oi! export 
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iy. brag hoe cll tj nearly two denen 
attacks on what bh calls “large naval 
targets,” meaning tankers, sinc Nov. 
® About half the raids have been 
confirmed indepen: ently. 

Monday fight was moonless: and 
visibility waa exec.lont for the Pergian 
Gull, where fmlcily and Aare are 
common, bal thers were none of the 
orange flashes to indicate an lrag 
attack along the Iranian shore. 

During the second alert, at about # 
p.i71., radia traffic among U.S. war- 
shins Pewealed on iragi P-| Mirage 
‘lew to WE a few miles of Anverican 
ships Unig @re funting frunes near 
Furst am wither [0 miles of the 
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A radio operotor aboord the cruiser Richmond K. Turner monitors ship trattic in the 


Persion Gulf yesterday, 


At least one. bridge lookout om the 
Turner report maine the plane with 
night-vision binoculars. 

Tactical operations officers say the 
Tregi fights are predictable in pattern, 
but still require top alert two or three 
me: on many days 

The Navy has pel foratlen May 1i 
when an iraqi fel fired tan 
inte the American frigate Stark, killing 
2? crewmen. Irag said the pilet thought 
the Stark was an Irenian irigatw and 
the United Slates accepted te expla 
reali. 

AnOrican Warships use their compu 
terized tracking systems and |Iluoningt 


i : i rs 
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ie mips to 


[falow evervthing that 
moves in and above the gulf. On the 
‘same day the two alerts were called, 
the Turner's combat imformation cen: 
ter also kept tabs on two Iranian FA 
Phantoms from the. coastal bage al 
Rashehr and circled over the pulf to 
the weal. 

Li. Cmdr. David Birdwell of Sum- 
merville, 8.C., the tactical action offi- 
oer, kept the F4is-on his fadar screen, 
recording their course changes until 
they turned back toward Iran. 

As the Iraqi planes forced “Condition 
Chree Fed.” four sleek white minssiles 
roan swiftly from the bow and stern 
missile housings into Launch position: 


Sos Manne machine guns al the 
Turner's raids ard readied shoolder- 
fired Stingers, the portable anti-air- 
cratt missiles thal provide yet another 
icfense apainsd aircraft. 

Luke said the array of weaponry is 
nol customary for his ship, whose 
usual mission is lo escort an pireralt 
carrier battle group, 


“Sometimes in a battle group we 
would be 60 to 100 miles shead of the 
other ships," he said in a Ship inane 
inberview with members of a Pentagon 
mews modig pond. “Fhiting in the zull = 


4 whole new experience, where every. 
Ching 48 chose te you." 


We added a new patch to the collection, showing a dog breaking an Iranian flag: 








And we had some cheesy t-shirts printed up that looked like these: 
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On more than one occasion I was on lookout duty during a red alert and I could see the warplanes 
fly by in the dusty haze, sometimes less than a mile away and less than 100 feet above the waves. 
That’s a truly memorable sight. Kind of looked like this: 








Back at home on the other side of the planet, my parents wrote a letter to the Captain and told 
him how wonderful it was to see me on TV, and their letter to him arrived in one of the many 
regular helicopter cargo deliveries. One day I was in the Officers’ wardroom galley, cleaning dishes 
when the phone rang. One of the other guys picked up the phone and handed it to me. “Hoke, it’s 
for you.” “Who is it?” I asked. “It’s the Officer of the Deck on the bridge.” Well that was extremely 
unusual. I took the phone and the OOD explained that the Captain was in his stateroom and 
wanted me to report to him. Wow. That’s like getting called to the principal's office in school! But 
worse! So I reported as ordered to the old man’s stateroom, wondering what I screwed up so badly 
that the captain himself is going to come down on me. No, impossible, I haven’t done anything 
bad or wrong. Oh crap, I then think somebody in the family has died. That’s got to be it. Why else 
would the CO want to see me? I walk up the passageway to his stateroom, where all of the floor 
tiles are blue instead of green, signifying one is in “Officers’ Country” where all the Officer 
staterooms are and where the enlisted sailors are forbidden to enter unless invited. Outside the 
captain’s cabin - which was bigger than a stateroom, of course - was a little panel with lights, and 
I see the green light is on, meaning it’s okay to hit the intercom. “Seaman Hoke reporting as 
ordered, sir.” “Come in,” he replied and I opened the door. He welcomed me in with a handshake 
anda smile. I saw on his desk that he had a stack of mail. A lot of it was literally fan mail, as various 
school and civic organizations around the country had “adopted” us and sent us goodwill letters 
of encouragement, since we were involved in the (then currently) most serious naval action that 
our country had seen in a generation. Obviously I wasn't in trouble so I relaxed. He showed me 
the letter that my parents had written and we chatted for a few minutes, talking about my family. 
After I left he wrote back to my folks on his official letterhead, describing me as “A wonderful 
young man whom we have all come to know and like” and he added “Please be assured that we 


are all well and safe and that we will bring your son back to you soon. Sincerely, John D. Luke, 
Commanding Officer, U.S.S. Richmond K. Turner.” 


Here is a polaroid of us at a monthly 
birthday cake thing for the crewmen 
with birthdays that month. At age 19 I 
was still one of the youngest guys 
onboard. Probably a third of the 
crewmen were much, much older - 
some in their 40’s or even 50's - and 
that ship was their last duty station 
after a long career. It was _ not 
uncommon of course for career sailors 
to get stationed on several or even half 
a dozen ships for a few years, along 
with the occasional duty station at a 
shore installation somewhere. Thirty 
years later looking back through my 
old photos I realized that probably 
more than a few of those shipmates | 
had - the older ones- were most likely 
dead from old age already. 








WELCOME TO THE GALLEY 


Yeah! The galley! The mess decks! Well, let me back up a little bit here. Shortly after I had first 
arrived on the ship I got assigned where all the new guys start out regardless of their rate, rank, or 
training; a temporary assignment to the ship’s Food Service Division. Such a shitty job that nobody 
would ever sign up to do it full time in the Navy, so it was instead a temp job for the new guys. 
When my turn came, myself and several other new guys started helping the professional mess 
cooks in the galley, where we spent most of our time working on the mess decks, setting up and 
cleaning the tables, cleaning the floors, and cleaning the food trays in the scullery. That 
assignment usually lasted several months, or until some more new sailors came onboard to take 
over, which happened pretty much all the time. If a new sailor had a really important job and his 
division needed him badly he might spend only a week or two on the mess decks, or I suppose he 
might get to skip that part completely if his division was really understaffed. Mess decks duty was 
actually not that bad and when I was offered an opportunity to take an extension I gladly took it, 
since it beat the alternative of going back to the painting and cleaning the ship’s superstructure 
and hull with the rest of my division shipmates. Now if I had managed to complete my navy 
advanced schooling and have a better set of job skills I would have been eager to get away from 
the galley and report to my division for better work but I was actually satisfied with where I had 
landed. And I performed my duties well enough there to merit a promotion of sorts; an enlisted 
steward position had opened up in the Officer's mess decks and it was offered to me. So I 
transferred up a level, literally up one deck higher for another tour of duty but in a better way. 


Not being a complete idiot, I jumped at that chance to 
take what was in one way a kind of demeaning job but 
on the other hand, it was also one of the easiest jobs 
on the ship, a fact the other stewards and I managed 
to successfully keep from the rest of our shipmates. 
The Officers ate in what was called their “Wardroom.” 
One mess cook and three sailors had the job of feeding 
the officers. I essentially became a waiter and 
dishwasher. For the waiter (“steward”) part I wore a 
waiter outfit and received plates of food from the 
cook’s galley window and served it to the Officers. 
During the meals the other stewards and I would kind 
of melt into the corners and just listen to the Ensigns, 
Lieutenants and Lt. Commanders banter back and 
forth. Needless to say, being present there was a great 
place to get high placed gossip and information of all 
kinds about what was going on. And sometimes we 
would host dinners for admirals or senators or 
congressmen, or dignitaries from other navies or 
captains from other nearby ships. It was pretty 
interesting at times and I didn’t mind refilling their 





water glasses and cleaning the dishes afterward. The 
only thing missing really was getting tips afterward. 





Since we worked for the Officers, we got to eat from their kitchen, which was a pretty good deal. 
The mess cook there would just factor in for 4 more; himself included. In the Navy, the Officers 
pay for their own food, unlike the enlisted crew. Every month the officers paid a stipend for their 
meals, so they understandably had higher standards for their food and its preparation. They even 
had their own freezer full of 5 gallon ice cream tubs. And not cheap ice cream - they had high 
quality stuff. Now the enlisted crew had an ice cream machine down below on the mess decks but 
it only came out about once a week and it was the cheap soft serve ice cream, which is actually 
reconstituted from powder. Anyway, since there were only four of us enlisted guys in their kitchen, 
the officers didn’t mind when we helped ourselves to some of their ice cream every now and then. 
Which we did. (Uh, way more than they ever suspected..) The other great thing about the steward 
duty was that I had a lot of time off between the meals and I didn’t have to do a lot of watch 
standing duties, and virtually none at night. 








GENERAL QUARTERS: ALL HANDS MAN YOUR BATTLE STATIONS 


So if this sounds like pretty good duty, wait til you hear this: Part of that being the easiest job on 
the ship also included the fact that I was not assigned to a General Quarters damage control team. 
GQ in the navy means “All Hands: Man Your Battle Stations!” and so my new assigned battle 
station was to hustle to the Officers Wardroom and screw on the heavy solid brass porthole covers 
for five small round brass windows. I think there were only about eight portholes on the whole 


ship. That only took me a couple minutes and after that I could just kick back in the galley and 
stay out of the way. The GQ alarm would also sometimes be accompanied by an extra command 
to shut off the ventilation systems and seal up the ship tight to practice an “NBC” (nuclear, 
biological, or chemical) attack. The theory behind that is to not pump in any contaminated air 
inside the ship. 





Sometimes we'd also turn on the outside seawater sprinkler system, which would spray the entire 
exterior of the ship’s superstructure and decks with saltwater to practice decontamination 
procedures. NBC drills were particularly dreadful to the crew because that meant killing the ship’s 
air conditioning, which on a normal day could barely keep up with the extreme heat anyway in 
that region. And when I say “extreme heat” I mean it peaked well over 110 degrees every day. So it 
did not take long for the ship’s passageways to become quite stuffy and stifling when the air was 
turned off and because all of the bulkhead doors and deck hatches were literally tightened shut 
against their thick rubber gaskets, air circulation was reduced to about zero then. And the guys 
down in the engine and boiler rooms particularly suffered because it was already always too hot 
down there with all the equipment and machinery pumping out heat non-stop. 


So during the GQ alarms while I was in the Officer’s wardroom, basically doing nothing and pretty 
much by myself, all of my shipmates were down below in the passageways, lined up by the damage 
control lockers, standing by ready to go into firefighting mode and damage repair mode in case 
we got attacked and sustained damage. While they were all in that standby mode, they had to put 
on helmets, roll down their sleeves (to protect from flash burns if an attack resulted in fires or 
explosions) and even button up their shirt collars to cover their necks. Sometimes this condition 
would last for a couple of hours, which made most of the crew pretty damn miserable because 
they almost never knew what exactly was going on and it got really boring pretty quickly because 
there was nothing to do but sit and wait. 





And of course they were all sweating badly and nobody came out of that smelling any fresher. Now 
because I did have some experience being on a damage control team down in the ship during some 
alerts earlier in the cruise, I greatly appreciated being in the wardroom, having access to cold 
running water in the galley and even ice cream, too. I was damn well aware of what I was missing 
out on down below. Needless to say, I kept pretty quiet about that when I heard my shipmates 
frequently complaining later about sweating for hours at a time in the closed passageways, being 
bored as hell doing pretty much nothing. 


The other benefit I experienced there was that because the wardroom was an unofficial meeting 
place for any officers running back and forth from the sonar control room or the radar rooms or 
the bridge or wherever, I would usually be able to overhear why we were in an alert state and how 
long it might last. 
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Occasionally a shipmate would try to give me a hard time about being a steward for the officers. 
I'd think about that sometimes when we were in a General Quarters condition and I was guarding 
(and eating) the officer’s ice cream. I decided | liked being a steward just fine, so I’d just smile and 
keep quiet. 


While we were deployed in the gulf, the round-the-clock operations blended the days into weeks. 
Every day pretty much felt like a Monday. Most of the crew had extra duty shifts during the nights 
and the average work day for everybody was about 14 hours long, with extra drills and emergency 
alerts in the middle of night. So full nights of sleep were just about impossible for anybody. One 
of the ways it affected me was that two or three times I found myself sleepwalking; once I woke 
up fully awake a couple steps up a ladder out of the berthing compartment, suddenly wondering 
what the hell was I doing waking up already standing, 20 feet from my bunk. Another time I made 
it up the steps and I was walking down one of the passageways, dimly lit with the nighttime red 
lights when the other 90% of my brain woke up and again I suddenly found myself in the weird 
position of waking up while I was already upright and even walking with my eyes open. 





Other aspects of shipboard life: Our access to news and current events was pretty limited. We had 
daily bulletins that were distributed; typed up on actual old typewriters and photocopied. 
Although each berthing compartment had a television, our ship could not get CNN or anything 
else like that; it was all CCTV only. There were no English language radio stations over there so 
our only source of news was the ships bulletin and whatever we could catch up on whenever we 
were back in port somewhere. 


Daily showers were limited to about 3 minutes; one minute to get wet, one minute to soap up, and 
one minute to rinse. The shower head was actually a hand held nozzle at the end of a rubber hose; 
the nozzle required a ridiculously strong amount of pressure to activate the button on it to turn 
the water on. The Navy had succeeded in thwarting any way around that; the button needed more 
pressure than any rubber band or clamp could provide, so we were all resigned to just using one 
hand to squirt the water out, which tied up one hand. So it was literally: Get wet (one minute) rub 
soap around for a minute, and then rinse off for one minute. Sometimes when we'd run low on 
fresh water the Captain would put restrictions on showering, which pleased nobody. 


We got fed four times a day, which involved running to the food line as soon as the boson’s whistle 
sounded over the ship’s loudspeakers. Because several hundred guys were getting fed all at once, 
the chow lines were always long; probably every single day we'd each spend at least 30 to 60 total 
minutes just waiting in line for food. Getting in line last would guarantee a longer wait and some 
of the better food (like desert items) would inevitably run out. The food itself was somewhere 
between okay and just palatable. We'd run out of fresh milk and fresh fruit and vegetables after 
several weeks without replenishment, then the guys who really wanted milk would have to settle 
for the specially packaged UHT “Ultra High Temperature” milk that would come in little single 
servings. Those milk things could withstand storage in hot warehouses and hot storerooms in navy 
ships for literally months. For breakfasts we could get eggs to order, which included the experience 
of watching the mess cooks frequently resupply the grill’s grease by pouring a large puddle of lard 
or oil onto the large metal grill. Too many times to count I saw them do that right when I got up 
to my turn, then they'd drop a couple eggs directly onto the oil and start cooking them in the 
middle of the grease puddle. Oh. yammers. Nevermind on the eggs this time, actually. 








There was not a lot of time for recreation. Some guys read, some played the three large .25 cent 
video arcade machines, some guys had small personal cassette players. Some guys wrote a lot of 
letters or played card games or passed the time by seeing how many cigarettes they could smoke 
in a day. Or an hour. When it wasn't too hot, there would be some guys jogging in circles around 
the ship. Remember, this was all in the days way before e-readers and tablets and smartphones 
and laptops and Gameboys and computers and internet. Most of the time though the crew was 
busy either on duty or trying to sleep, or studying navy advancement books to get promoted, or 
dropping everything to respond to fire drills or red alerts or resupply events, all of which did a 
good job of interfering with our scheduled routines. 


Some guys who wanted to qualify for an optional and voluntary extra title in their rank and get an 
extra decoration on their chest studied hard to get awarded the Enlisted Surface Warfare Specialist 
pin. To get that, a sailor would have to learn (and pass tests demonstrating a working knowledge) 
about all the major systems on their ship. It required hundreds of extra hours of studying and 
work and it was way more work than I ever wanted to do, especially since I was not planning on 
spending a career in the navy. 
































Speaking of fire drills, sometimes I did get stuck in the middle of them, since every sailor had to 
be proficient in firefighting. For serious firefighting practice we had some “oxygen breathing 
apparatus’ rigs we'd strap on; they had large chest harnesses connected to a face mask. We'd insert 
a large chemical oxygen generating canister pack into the front; a bail handle to ram it home and 
puncture the seal and then a lanyard pull would activate sodium chlorate and potassium 
superoxide for breathing air, although the first couple seconds came with some disconcerting 
chemical smoke that filled the mask briefly, as a bonus. It always felt pretty weird to be breathing 
air that was chemically generated from a canister and it was not really one of my favorite things. 














FLIGHT DECK DUTY 


At some point I was offered a collateral duty position with the helicopter flight deck crew, which 
I gladly accepted since I loved watching the helicopters arrive. Our ship did not have enough room 
on the back fantail deck for a helicopter to actually land so they would just hover io or 15 feet off 
the deck and use a hoist winch to drop off or pick up mailbags, supplies, or even personnel. 
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My job was to put on some green flight deck gear and grab a large metal paddle that was red on 
one side and green on the other. I would listen on the headphones to the flight deck officer and 
when he thought we were ready he’d give me my cue. When the pilots approached they would 
need both verbal/radio communication from our ship and a visual signal that we were ready. My 
job was to be the visual guide and serve as a backup in case there were radio communication 
difficulties, which actually never happened. The red side of the paddle was a standoff or abort 
signal and the green side was of course, “cleared to approach.” It was obviously the easiest job 
position on the flight crew. 





I absolutely loved it. The helicopters were much closer and the rotor wash and engines were much 
louder than these pictures convey. 


This turned out to be a pretty sweet job for me since I was stationed front and center one level 
above the back fantail, pretty much at eye level with the pilots right in front of me. There was 
another flight crew guy next to me who would use arm and hand signals to help guide the pilot to 
the center of the deck below. It was great fun watching the pilots approach our deck and match 
our forward speed, while compensating for crosswinds and of course the rolling and pitching deck, 
and most of the time they would come in and hover in a sideways position to us, and we almost 
never came to a full stop for them; we continued on at whatever speed we wanted to and the navy 
pilots were of course used to it and could capably hover over us while also matching our speed. 
Once the deck conditions were green I could pretty much just stand there and watch; there was 
nothing else for me to do. 
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We had helos arriving several times a week at all hours during the day; some were scheduled well 
in advance and some were surprise arrivals. When they announced flight ops over the PA system 
I got to drop whatever I was doing (along with a dozen other guys who were on the special flight 
ops crew) to go do my paddle duty, although I’m sure it was called something more official than 
that, but I can’t remember what. I saw a lot of helicopters come and go: UH-1 Hueys, SH-2 Sea 
Sprites, SH-60 Seahawks, SH-3 Sea Kings, and CH-46 Sea Knights. 


Sometimes when we got supplies delivered from the larger resupply ships we would get two of 
their larger double rotor Sea Knights in action at a time going back and forth at the same time in 
a loud aerial ballet - they would hover over their ship’s decks and pick up pallets, and then fly over 
to our ship and drop them off. If the ships were close enough the pilots would simply fly sideways 
back and forth. The really experienced pilots could drop off pallets without even coming to a 
complete hover stop above. As soon as the cargo was released the guys down below on the deck 
would have to very quickly grab all the boxes off the pallets before the next shipment got dropped 
off. Sometimes we'd get a couple dozen pallets’ worth of cargo in a short period of time. 





Below: It looked like this. Not my actual ship, but very close. Gives you a good idea of what flight 
ops looked like from an airborne perspective. 





Needless to say it was always terrifically exciting to witness the vertical replenishments especially 
with the tandem rotor helicopters thrashing the air and making a tremendous amount of noise 
and rotor wash hovering pretty close to everybody on or near the flight deck. We sent and received 
most of our mail that way, in official military USPS colored canvas bags. 








I already liked helicopters before this. Seeing so many up close really imprinted a lifelong 


fascination though. 





Depending on the cargo, the weather, and the skill of the pilot, sometimes the helicopters would 
hover low enough over the deck for their air crewmen in the back to just toss boxes and bags down 
to the guys on the deck instead using the slower cable hoist. But for personnel transfers, the winch 


was the only way to go. 




















Sometimes we'd also refuel helicopters; they would lower a cable and hoist back up a fuel line 
from us, then they'd move over to the side of the ship and fill up while we continued to steam 
along at 20 or so knots, and of course the pilot would have to carefully match our speed and course. 





Being a part of the flight deck crew was awesome; especially being front and center with a perfect 
view of the action and noise and wind and excitement. 











UNREPS, VERTREPS, CONREPS 


The airdrops were officially called Vertical Replenishments, or VERTREPs. We also transferred 
parts and supplies to and from other ships using cables, a procedure called underway 
replenishments, or UNREPs. We would come alongside large naval auxiliary vessels and shoot 
over a line using an old Mi rifle with a special launcher, then haul back a cable and then the other 
ship would attach to the cable a heavier cable and when a couple more were rigged to our kingpost 
they would start shuttling over large pallets of cargo supplies wrapped in heavy cargo netting 
straps. This was also called alongside connected replenishment, or CONREP. The bigger tanker, 
oiler, and supply ships would have forklifts onboard to deliver their pallets from their supply 
rooms to the cable rigging system, which would then be attached and lifted up maybe 15 feet up 
off the deck on their ship, and then hauled over to our ship and dropped onto our amidships deck. 
Our crew would then have to move fast to empty the pallets by hand and clear the deck, and then 
more pallets would follow. We didn't have any forklifts so all the cargo was moved by hand. We 
would also take on fuel via large hoses this way. 











Sometimes it was fun to watch the little frigates pitching up and down trying to maintain a straight 
course while staying connected to the supply ships. 





























On one occasion our captain rode over to another ship via a small enclosed chair, just for the thrill 
of it; the first and only time I ever saw that happen. It was on his bucket list. 
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Sometimes the supply ships would transfer cargo and fuel to two ships simultaneously, with one 
receiving ship on each side. Needless to say, that calls for a very steady hand at the helm of all 
three ships, especially in rough weather when the waves and wind are trying to push the ships off 
course. It also caused waves to build up and swell between the ships, sometimes soaking the deck 
crews pretty thoroughly. 





During those evolutions I usually found myself somewhere in a long line of sailors, helping move 
boxes of newly received supplies along the main passageways into various storage compartments 
up and down levels and decks throughout the ship. 


My Division Lieutenant was Jeremy Conklin, who was had been born in England but wound up in 
the US Navy. He still had a British accent. One day in the gulf we rendezvoused with a UK warship, 
the HMS Battleaxe, I remember this because they sent over their small personnel transport supply 
boat, which was named “The Hatchet.” (Clever, huh?) They picked up Lt. Conklin and some other 
officers to visit their ship for a day and compare notes about naval strategies and war zone 
deconfliction and things like that. 





When Lt. Conklin came back later via a Lynx helicopter I overheard him tell the other officers at 
dinner that he actually knew some of the guys on the British ship and they were quite surprised 
to see that he had become an American Naval Officer! Teasingly, they kept referring to him as a 
“traitor” which amused him and us all greatly. He was a nice man who encouraged me to become 
a naval officer someday. I thought that was a pretty crazy idea but I never forgot that Lt. Conklin 
believed in me enough to sincerely suggest that I had that potential. 





One day while we were on patrol in the gulf there was an unrep in progress; the supply ship was 
pumping over fuel and using the cable systems they were sending over and dropping pallets onto 
our deck at regular intervals, and a couple dozen sailors had been mustered on our ship to form a 
chain and move the boxes of whatever we were receiving down into our ship to the appropriate 
compartments. The usual typical really hot sweaty fast-paced work. 
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I was part of the chain on the outside of ut ship sweating with the other suys when without 
warning there was a huge exploding BANG! on the deck next to me and a shockwave blew through 
the air and knocked me onto the hot and rough metal deck. When I picked myself, dazed and with 
ringing ears I saw a strange sight next to me; one of the emergency life raft canisters - the size of 
an oil drum - had blown in half, right next to me. We had these emergency life raft canisters 
positioned about the decks, securely sealed and strapped down on special racks. Each raft could 
hold probably 20 or so sailors; they were pretty big. The rafts would be inflated with large 
pressurized nitrogen air tanks, and in the very hot Persian Gulf this one particular sealed air tank 
had got hotter and hotter and the pressure increased until the tank failed and ruptured open 
explosively; blowing off the entire top half of the container and blowing the raft out over the side 
of the ship. The raft was of course instantly destroyed and not inflated at all. Part of the exploded 
air tank had hit my side as shrapnel, drawing some blood and making a small scar that is still with 
me to this day. That was the only real injury I sustained in my service to my country, in a quasi- 
combat zone, if that counts for anything. A ship behind us recovered the raft and we later 
crammed it back into the case like this: 








THAT ONE TIME WE ALMOST STARTED A WAR 


On our ship we had two Phalanx Close-In-Weapons Systems, a last-defense automatic radar- 
controlled six barrel Gatling gun weapon that fired 20mm rounds at the rate of 3,000 per minute 
— that’s 50 per second, folks - and when we test fired them the sound was like a giant deafening 
zipper that cracked and ripped the air apart. (It was almost always 
referred to as “The Sea Whizz.”) During the tests the barrels would 
usually be aimed down at the water and as the bullets poured out ina 
solid stream of lead the barrels were elevated up to the horizon. Each 
bullet hitting the water made a dramatic splash and as they were 
aimed further out the splashes looked like they were still very close to 
each other, even at hundreds of meters out. If a target was anywhere 
along the line of fire, it would definitely get hit and be severely 
damaged. That’s how good it was. Anyway, one day one of our CIWS 
gun systems came very, very close to starting a new war, which you 
are not going to read about in any history books but I remember it 





well. 


On that one particular hot day, which was otherwise not much different than all the other hot 
days, I was on lookout duty on the starboard bridge wing when several Iraqi warplanes were picked 
up on radar coming straight for us, on the port side, very low. Our air control commander 
established radio contact and pointed out to them that they were heading for a US Navy warship 
and so could they please change their course. The pilots replied they couldn’t veer away because 
they were refueling and so they had to keep flying straight. We again directed the pilots to break 
off but they again refused and kept coming toward us. We went into red alert GQ mode and four 
large anti-aircraft missiles with live warheads came out on deck and spun to face the planes as a 
matter of routine protocol. The port side lookout watch stander was suddenly in a very high 
pressure situation; he was told to watch closely and the split second he could confirm the planes 
were refueling, to let everybody know. And if they were NOT refueling, then some serious shit was 
going to go down because it might very well be an attack. 








As the fighters closed in on us the general feeling in the Combat Information Center room was 
that they probably were refueling, but nobody could know for sure. We repeated our demands 
that they change their flight course but they kept declining, saying they weren't done refueling. 
The distance between us dropped to just a few miles, then less, and then they were literally too 
close for our missiles to work against them. Our only defense at that point was the port side CIWS 
Gatling gun that was actively and automatically tracking the planes and was in fact aimed right at 
them. The Close in Weapons System was always automatically on; set to fire upon any air contact 
that got too close to us. It was actually set to fire without any help from anybody, so in a worst 
case scenario if somebody was too busy or distracted to hit the manual fire button the gun would 
just open fire by itself to protect us. 


The planes came into visual range, appearing out of the haze, coming in low in a tight grouping. 
Most of the officers in the pilot house were crowded onto the port bridge wing, using binoculars 
to see if the planes really were in the process of refueling or if they were in an attack formation. 
As they got closer, it was confirmed they were in fact refueling. The confirmation was relayed into 
the CIC and the weapons officer looked down at the gun auto “off” button that his finger was 
hovering over. He pushed it down and took the gun off auto. Several seconds later the planes 
roared directly overhead, continuing on their way to go bomb something in Iran. I had a great 
view of them as they roared over us, literally less than 100 feet above our masts. Later that day, I 
overhead the weapons officer in the wardroom tell other officers in a shaky voice that at the speed 
the planes were closing in on us, the CIWS gun was less than two seconds away from opening 
firing on them. At 50 per second the large cannon bullets would have undoubtedly hit and 
destroyed the planes. That action could have very well precipitated the first gulf war before it 
eventually did happen several years later when Irag invaded Kuwait. So I'd say that was the 
highlight of our cruise, although most of the crew had no idea how close we came to causing a 
huge disaster/act of war. This photo below is not from that event, but these are Iraqi Mirage F-1's 


from that era. 








Although from my perspective that day they looked a lot more like this: 








LEAVING THE GULF 


At the end of our deployment another cruiser and some frigates showed up to relieve us. Shortly 
after we left the gulf one of those frigates - the USS Samuel B Roberts FFG-58 - ran into a 
submerged Iranian mine. A massive explosion blew open the hull amidships but the ship was able 
to be saved with no casualties. Naval tradition being what it is, a major retaliatory response was 
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Operation Praying Mantis was quickly launched to retaliate against the Iranians; two oil platforms 
and several of their ships were destroyed, courtesy of the US Navy, with elements of the Marine 
Corps, US Army, and US Air Force contributing. The ship that replaced us - the USS Wainwright- 
also got heavily involved, to include launching 4 missiles at an offending Iranian ship. 
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A couple years later Iraq’s Saddam Hussein invaded nearby Kuwait, which brought all the US Navy 
ships back to the gulf for the first official Gulf War, also known as Operation Desert Storm. But 
I'm getting ahead of myself and that one didn’t even involve me. So forget I mentioned it. 





When we left the Persian Gulf we loaded up on fuel at a miserable little port in Djibouti, close to 
Ethiopia and Somalia. It was crowded with a lot of very skinny very dark skinned folks, some of 


whom asked me how they could join the US Navy. “Well you have to move to America first,” was 
my standard answer. 





With full gas tanks we went back up into the Red Sea, and then through the Suez Canal again, 
seeing the same dry desolation of wars past. 
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But this time there were some random camel sightings to break the monotony. 
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We sailed past Egypt without stopping but once back in the Mediterranean Sea we made a port 
visit at the French naval base in Toulon. Off the coast of France we got stuck in an epic two-day 
storm with waves and swells that pitched our bow under the waves repeatedly, and rocked our 
ship a full 45 degrees back and forth, which is a pretty extreme angle, especially for a 7,600 ton 
warship. The clinometer in the pilot house proved to be accurate for not only measuring the tilting 
angles of the ship, but also the corresponding amount of vomit produced by the ship’s crew. The 
galley cooks had to shut down the grills and stoves for a couple of days; they could prepare only 
cold sandwiches. Most of the crew were violently seasick; the smell of fresh and stale vomit was 
everywhere from the berthing compartments to the pilot house, and it smelled especially bad 
around the toilets and sinks. I am quite proud to report I made it through that storm without 
barfing. In fact, I never got seasick at all the entire time I was in the Navy. 


We also made brief stops at Naples in Italy, and in Spain at the ports of Rota and Palma de 
Mallorca, and at Portugal's Azores archipelago out in the Atlantic. 








We arrived back in the continental United States in early 1988. The day we came back in to port, 
somebody took this photo below and 30 years later it became the feature photo on the Wikipedia 
page for the USS Richmond K Turner. What’s really cool about is that Iam one of the crewmen 
manning the rails on the bow; I’m the 8" one from the front. 





Around this time frame I had managed to officially transfer out of the First Division to go into the 
supply division of the ship, since they had easier jobs that the deck division. The supply 
department ran the ship’s store, the laundry, stocked the soda machines, and moved a lot of boxes 
around. Certainly not my dream job but way better than staying where I was in the deck division. 
I even got advanced to pay grade E-4 and earned an official rating chevron on my uniform sleeves 
as a Petty Officer, Third Class. 








Commanding Officer John D Luke wrote a letter to the crew's families and support network, 
detailing some of the ship’s recent highlights of the ship’s deployment. In it he wrote “The 
performance record of the officers and crew has been superlative and morale has been extremely 
high, and this has been my most rewarding command to date.” 


We weren't settled down for too long though, as the navy had scheduled our ship for a $42 million 
dollar overhaul and upgrade at Ingalls Shipbuilding in Pascagoula, Mississippi. We had our 
homeport officially changed since it was going to last over a year. 


But first it was time to say goodbye to Captain Luke; he had to report to the Pentagon for his next 
duty station. We had a big Change of Command ceremony, which started with the crew cleaning 
the ship and making the brass things brighter and more shiny, and we covered the ship’s rails with 
red white and blue bunting, and the signalmen hoisted all the signal flags for extra color. 
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hites and lined up in their places on the deck and a bunch of other 


The crew assembled in dress 
captains and admirals arrived to participate in and witness the fancy event. 











Captain Luke spoke from a podium and described us as “Beyond a doubt the finest group of men 
with whom I have ever sailed” and among the people he thanked he surprisingly even included 
my parents “for sharing with me the thrill and excitement of seeing your son, Seaman Apprentice 
Hoke, on television celebrating Thanksgiving Day in the Persian Gulf at the very same time your 
family was sitting down to dinner half a world away.” My parents weren't there but he felt it had 
been a noteworthy enough event to mention at his ceremony. He was a good man. After the 
ceremony our new commanding officer Captain Lassiter asked me to give his family a tour of the 
ship, which was an honor for me. Captain Lassiter was then in charge and several weeks later we 
left the Charleston Naval Base for good. 








THE BAHAMAS & THE GULF OF MEXICO 
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We put South Carolina and the East Coast behind us and headed for the Gulf of Mexico. On our 
way there we stopped for a 3 day port call in Nassau where I went parasailing for the second time 
in my life, but this one was much more memorable. Not because of what I experienced but what 
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the guy right before me experienced. This is a good story so I'll share it: 


The parasailing launch point was on a small free-floating square wooden floating dock about 15 
feet across. A speedboat would pick up paying customers - all tourists from the US - from shore, 
and deliver them to the dock a couple hundred yards from shore. One at a time when it was their 
turn the riders would be strapped into a parasail harness with the chute spread out behind them 
on the dock and the main line would be clipped onto the dock, and the whole thing would then 
be towed by the speedboat. Once the dock started to move forward and the chute filled up with 
air, the dock crew would disconnect the line to the deck and the rider would then be connected 
only to the speedboat; the float would stop moving forward and the parasailer would take off up 
into the air, connected directly to the boat. Got it? Now there were two sizes of parasails and the 
crew decided to use the medium chute instead of the larger chute for the guy who was going before 
me. He looked like a big college football player and when the chute filled up with air the crew 
disconnected the dock and told the guy to run and jump at the same time the boat line took him 
up. He really should have had the bigger chute. 





He ran, he jumped, he went out several feet from the dock, and promptly dropped like a rock into 
the water and went completely under the surface because the parasail chute did not have enough 
lift. But the boat, about 200 feet in front of him, was going full speed ahead. The two men in the 
boat were not looking back at that moment, so they did not see the guy was, well, parasailing 
under water. His chute never hit the water but it was fully inflated by that time and while it did 
not have enough lift to pull him up out of the water it stayed up, catching the wind. This guy was 
literally being dragged underwater at about 30 mph and his girlfriend on the dock next to me 
started screaming “OhMyGodOhMyGodOhMyGod he’s under the water stop the boat stop the 
boat stop the boat oh my God!!” and the crewman on the dock was yelling into his walkie talkie 
“Hey mon stop da boat mon, stop da boat!” and finally one of the men on the boat looked back 
and saw the parasailing wasn't going so well so they stopped the boat and the poor guy between 
the chute and the line surfaced, sputtering and wondering what the hell was that all about. They 
brought him back and he declined to go again; he and girlfriend wanted to go back to the shore. 
When it was my turn though I still decided to give it a try because I was much lighter and being 
young, I was generally feeling adventurous. I tried the medium size chute and it worked great for 
me. I enjoyed a very nice ride about 120 feet up. Now that I really remember that, it was a great 
ride. The air was perfectly warm, it smelled like salt water, it was calm up there and I was looking 
down on shallow water that was a dozen shades of blue and green with white sand on the bottom. 
It was really great and I would highly recommend it if you ever get the chance. Just make sure the 
parasail is big enough for ya. 
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Our ship left the Bahamas and made way for our next and final destination, the shipyard in 
Mississippi. But something really interesting happened on the way there. The Chief Engineer, a 
Lieutenant Commander, came up with this idea that it was going to be a major pain in the ass to 
clean out the ship by carrying everything off the gangplank down to the pier. I don’t know why he 
even thought of that since HE wouldn't have to do any work himself, but it was his idea, or at least 
he approved it. So he told his division officers, who then told the chiefs, who then told the leading 
petty officers, who then told all the lower enlisted guys that once we got 50 miles away from land 
(the Bahamas) we could dump all of the ship’s trash and all of the useless stuff off the end of the 
ship and literally deep six it all. We had been told the ship was going to be completely emptied of 
everything and we could all quickly and easily envision how laborious it was going to be to carry 
everything off the ship’s gangplank and down the stairs and then probably down the pier to the 
garbage dumpsters or recycle dumpsters or warehouses at the shipyard. It would have taken 
weeks, at least. We all saw the logic of just throwing the stuff overboard and of course that sounded 
like some special kind of fun. Yes, I know it sounds so wrong. But remember, this was back in the 
day when all of our garbage was literally (and legally) thrown overboard into the ocean to get rid 
of it, so this was just a reasonable extension of that policy. 





So everybody got busy and started cleaning house. We started with the obvious garbage and 
broken and useless items and then, well, uh, we all got a little carried away. Pretty soon all the 
metal things that should have been probably recycled went overboard, and then all of the old 
things that still had value went over, and then it just got crazy; perfectly good things started 
getting thrown off the ship. I personally helped clean out the paint locker, a large closet-sized 
compartment where the paint was stored. Not being content to just dump the old large metal 5 
gallon paint buckets into the ocean, we discovered that half-opening the lids was enough to keep 
the paint in the can while airborne, but once it hit the surf 20 feet down, the lids would get blown 
off and there would be a satisfyingly large splurt of gray or primer red paint getting splashed out 
on the surface as we cruised along at 25 knots. That may or may not have been my idea. The real 
trick was to throw it out far enough so it wouldn't splash toward the hull. We got rid of a lot of 
paint. If it makes you feel better, yes I do feel bad about it now. When the ship pulled into port in 
Mississippi I’m sure we were riding higher in the water, after tossing several tons of stuff 
overboard. You name it, it got tossed and sunk: chairs, stools, cabinets, counters, doors, buckets 
of bolts and nuts and screws, old tools, work tables, old vending machines (We had to unscrew 
most of those into pieces to haul them down the passageways), boxes of papers and paperwork, 
and boxes and boxes and crates of spare parts for all kinds of computer and radar and sonar and 
fire control systems. I remember asking a radar guy why he was throwing out a box of electronics 
parts, all still nicely sealed and packaged. “The new radar systems we're getting have completely 
different components, these ones are going to be useless for us,’ he explained and it sounded good 
to me, although most of those parts looked rather expensive. 


Later, after we arrived at the shipyard, some of my shipmates decided things might have gotten a 
little too carried away and at least one wrote a letter to a senator or congressmen who then called 
the Naval Investigative Service. The NIS sent an agent down to our ship to make some inquiries 
about the validity of the rumors. The agent then quickly called HQ for reinforcements and for 
funds to set up a field office. Several more agents showed up and they interviewed the entire crew 
one at a time to see what they knew. This took about a week. Now at that point we had all 
determined that we really did not like our new captain, because he was a much more stern and 
humorless man than our last CO and he was pretty harsh at the Captain’s Masts he presided over. 
We figured this incident would not look good on his record at all, so we all gladly told the 
investigators what happened. None of us sailors were worried about getting in any trouble since 
we were all just following orders. Therefore, it would all reflect poorly on Captain Bligh. Uh, 
Captain Lassiter, | mean. 











(30 years later when I posted a photo of Capt. Lassiter on the USS Richmond K. Turner facebook 
group page, it elicited a large number of strong responses about him from sailors who had served in 
his commands — they were unanimously negative and nobody had anything good to say about him 


at all...) 


In fact, some guys had started exaggerating the quantity and value of the lost items, which just 
made the investigators job more difficult. | remember some sailors were questioned about if they 
helped dispose of the extra loose section of 40 feet of anchor chain, which is what somebody had 
told the investigators. That was in fact pretty ridiculous because although we did have extra 
anchor chain, it was in the bottom of the chain locker seven decks down and each link was around 
130 pounds each, and the links were all connected. No way would that anchor chain ever come out 
without a large hoist or crane and about a dozen crewmen to assist. I heard later that several spare 
CIWS gun barrels also got thrown overboard, but that was not an exaggeration; it really did 
happen. I talked to a fire control technician about that, if he really did throw those away. “Um, 
don't those things have serial numbers on them?” I asked. “Yeah, they do,” He replied, nonplussed. 
I probed a little more. “Those things are like five feet long. They must be pretty expensive, huh?” 
He shrugged. “Well I'll bet they sank pretty fast,’ I said, making a no-duh statement. His face 
broke into a pretty big grin. “Oh yes!” He agreed. “Glurp and they were gone!” 


In the end, the NIS agents calculated somewhere around $200,000 dollars’ worth of material items 
were lost at sea. The captain did get in serious trouble (he got sent to an Admiral’s Mast) but in 
the end he was allowed to retain command of the ship, which really bummed us all out. On a side 
note, I was telling this story once a couple decades later to a coworker who started laughing and 
he said that the same thing had happened when he was in the navy stationed on a fast-attack Los 
Angeles class submarine: His crew had to clean out the sub but they were already in port - some 
suys decided to just start dropping tools and boxes and other heavy stuff off the gangplank into 
the water instead of carrying it all the way up to the dock. Just goes to show you that sailors 
everywhere sometimes need close adult supervision! 








Speaking of stupid sailors, back in those days there were no physical fitness standards for the crew 
once they got out of basic training. So we had some very overweight guys, especially some of the 
older senior chiefs and master chiefs. The stupid part comes in around 1989 when the Navy 
realized things needed to change, so some new fitness requirements were instituted. One of my 
supervisors was a higher ranking petty officer who had been in for 18 years. He was off the chart 
for the new fitness standard so the Navy doctors and evaluators advised him that he needed to 
lose about 40 pounds within the next year. He was not able to lose enough weight and on the 
deadline day he wound up getting discharged from the Navy for failing to meet the new standard. 
It was tragic because anybody with 20 years in would qualify for retirement pay and free VA 
medical care. For the rest of their lives. He didn’t qualify. I don’t know how much incentive you 
can offer a guy - that he didn’t accomplish that one goal I guess was a pretty good demonstration 
of his character. In a word: LOSER. Speaking of being not fat, here’s another photo of scrawny 
lightweight me back then: 








MISSISSIPPI SHIPYARD 


After we arrived at the shipyard and tied up to the dock, the shipyard workers then took over and 
we helped them strip what was left of the ship and start refurbishing it. A berthing barge was 
moored near our ship. Berthing barges are designed to house sailors on shipyard duty where shore 
barracks are not available; they are non-propelled very utilitarian (ugly) things with no real 
windows, just some portholes here and there. The insides are filled with bunks, some bathrooms, 
a couple classroom/training areas, and a couple dining areas. Or as they call it in the navy, the 
mess decks. So we all packed up our large green canvas sea bags (duffle bags) and staked out bunks 
in the barge, which actually had a lot more room than the cruiser and all of the decks were at least 
flat and level. 





After several months the ship was moved into a dry dock, where one Sunday I found myself alone 
on regular guard duty, in the bottom of the dry dock staring up at the ship which was resting on 
giant wood blocks. Actually I think it was called being on “fire watch” since ships in shipyards have 
a tendency to catch on fire, usually from something combustible getting too hot on the other side 
of a bulkhead being welded on, so there is at least one roving fire watch guy on duty at all times. 
Anyway, there I was at the front end of the ship, down on the dock, looking up to the bow railing 
and there was a very long ladder. It was actually the longest ladder I had ever seen, it must have 
been at least 45 feet, which is pretty damn long for a ladder. Still being in my reckless youth I of 
course had to climb it just for the thrill. I made it up safe, but I’m sure I broke about a dozen safety 
policies and directives. Damnit I wish I had taken at least one picture of the ship in drydock but I 
back then I didn’t think it was that interesting. I guess the novelty had worn off. 


I spent a year at Ingalls Shipbuilding in Pascagoula, Mississippi. Pascagoula was rather 
unremarkable, but a few memories remain. Most notably, the weather there on the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico was generally brutally humid in the summer. Biloxi was nearby, enjoying a calm 
period between hurricanes that smeared it off the maps every now and then. 





The dry dock looked kind of like this photo below, which is hosting a Forrest Sherman-class 


destroyer, built a decade before the RKT. Missile launchers weren't a thing yet back in those days. 





Being on shore duty allowed me the opportunity to get a car; I bought an old red 2 door 
International Scout for $900 dollars. It was a soft top with four manual transmission gears; three 
forward and one reverse. It had one bench seat and the whole thing was built like a tank with 
pretty thick sheet metal. One day I was driving it on some back road in the middle of Armpit, 
Mississippi when the drive train broke and came completely disconnected from the engine. I got 
a ride from somebody to an auto parts store and then I returned with a new U-joint part, and I 
was actually able to self repair it and reconnect the whole thing, only dropping it once which 
caused a long delay while I hunted for the small spilled bearings on the pavement under the truck 
in fading daylight. That was my greatest solo repair job, ever, thank you. 





I see online that these rigs are now considered classics like Ford Broncos. In decent condition they 
go for $25,000. In restored excellent condition; $50,000 dollars is not uncommon. Sigh... 





Also somewhere along the coast there was a fish processing plant that produced a most god awful 
fish smell I think as its main product, which for some reason was spewed directly out into the air 
to saturate the region for miles around. Actually I think the main purpose of the place was to 
convert scrap fish into fertilizer. But the smell. There were many days when I would wake up in 
my bed and before I even opened my eyes I would be overwhelmed with this horribly strong fishy 
smell that smelled exactly like somebody was holding an open can of wet cat food right under my 
nose. Never a good way to wake up. Unless you're a cat. I would have to say that’s my strongest 
memory of Pascagoula. And if the Pascagoula chamber of commerce has a problem with me 
spreading that, it’s their own fault for allowing it to ever happen. 


During this time RKT CG-20 was essentially gutted. When I had guard duty onboard on some 
weekends I would be alone on the ship for several hours. I would wander through the vacant and 
stripped passageways, dimly lit with temporary caged light bulbs strung on long cords throughout 
the ship since our ship’s power was off. The smells of a shipyard were strong; mostly metal work. 
To this day, when I smell acrid welding smoke or any metal grinding, it reminds me of the 
shipyard. The same way some kinds of diesel engine smells still evoke memories of the gas turbine 
engines common on most naval vessels. 








Although the ship was empty there was always a risk of fire and we had to keep our firefighting 
skills sharp. One night after dinner I had overnight duty with about a dozen other guys. Our duty 
chief was not impressed with the speed of our firefighting drills (getting fire hoses laid out) so he 
kept repeating the alarms and we had to keep dropping whatever we were doing to go practice 
playing firemen. We were getting tired of the drills and decided the chief was going to keep 
running us ragged whether we really hurried or not, so were took our time instead of racing which 
enraged the chief so much he yelled at us to muster out on the pier and charge up two fire hoses 
and then man them, 4 guys to each hose. He then picked out several sailors whom he thought 
were the biggest slackers and he had them line up in front of the hoses, about 30 feet away. Their 
job was to pretend to be fire, he explained. 





The chief yelled at the hose teams to open the hose nozzles then. “Hose team A! Sweep the fire up 
and down!” he yelled. “Hose team B! Sweep the fire side to side!” And we hosed down our 
shipmates, quite reluctantly because it seemed like a rather harsh punishment. Right before it 
happened I had considered refusing the chief's order since it seemed like it might fit in the 
category of being one of those times you could tell the chief he was wrong and you didn't have to 
listen him. But I did not have quite enough courage to stand up against him, and I didn't have 
enough courage to encourage a group mutiny, so instead I helped hose down my shipmates, the 
whole time though I was shaking my head and looking at the other guys saying “this is so wrong..” 
Turns out I was right; I could have disobeyed his unlawful order without repercussion from any 
other supervisors because he was in fact way out of line. 


The next day the chief got in quite bit of trouble. In fact he was due to get promoted to Warrant 
Officer but that dream got snuffed out. And the safety officer, a young Ensign named Zimmerman 
who witnessed the event, also got in trouble for allowing it to happen. The sailors who got hosed 
had to get special antibiotic shots because the shipyard water was pretty stagnant and polluted 
and contaminated with who knows what. I suppose in the good old days before my time the whole 
hosing-down-the-troublemakers would have been a sanctioned form of discipline but in 1989, that 
was crossing the line. Since we all hated that chief, we were very pleased with the outcome and he 
disappeared shortly after that; retired with a dark cloud over his head. 


I took almost no pictures during this time in my life; shipyard duty was nothing exciting at all 
compared to being deployed oversees. But I wish I had taken at least some photos; even in drydock 
a warship can be a pretty impressive sight. 








As my 3 year active-duty enlistment term was coming to an end, my tonsils became inflamed; a 
continuing problem for me. The ship’s doctor had prescribed salt water gargles which had no 
effect, so after several weeks of my persistent pestering he relented and finally agreed I needed 
surgery. He made arrangements at the nearest military hospital which was at the Keesler air force 
base in Gulfport. I was glad to leave my tonsils behind there, especially since it was at no cost to 


me. 


I remember at that time that my salary reached a new high for me - my take home pay was an 
even $888 dollars per month, or $444 every two weeks. Or, yes, $222 a week. Or, um, a little under 
$32 dollars a day. 


In July of 1989 I turned 21. I had no desire to reenlist in the navy. It was bearable for the single guys 
but I knew someday I would be married and military service is hard for spouses. “If the navy 
wanted you to have a wife they would have issued you one’ was the tired old saying. And nobody 
was getting issued any wives. So a month after I turned 21 my three year contractual obligation for 
active duty service was completed and I was released. I got in my old red truck and drove back 
across the country. I could have gone anywhere I wanted but my homing instinct brought me back 
to Seattle for some reason. I dutifully reported in to the Naval Reserve Center at Seattle’s Lake 
Union, since I was still obligated to serve three more years as a naval reservist. 





= = 


I look back on my navy days with nostalgia and pride. I only served for a relatively short period of 
time, and I didn’t actually do anything too dramatic or exciting, I was mostly just along for the 
ride. But I never got into any trouble, and Captain Luke presented me with a letter of 
commendation once and a letter of appreciation another time for my hard work and good attitude. 
When I was honorably discharged I was awarded an official Good Conduct medal, too. During my 
time stationed onboard the RK Turner I sailed about 35,000 miles on the ship, and several hundred 
of those were when I was personally at the helm. 








I saw some interesting things and I went to some interesting places while I was in the Navy. I ate 
fresh lobster in Nova Scotia, Canada. I had the best pizza ever in Boston, Massachusetts and ate 
freshly boiled crawdads in Mississippi. I saw Chicago from the top of the Sears Tower. I declined 
an offer from a pimp in Charleston South Carolina. I met Egyptians in Egypt, Spaniards in Spain, 
and Ethiopians in Ethiopia. I saw nothing interesting in Rhode Island except a lot of freezing cold 
winter weather. I smelled the dry barren desert air of Arabia and the tropical humidity of beautiful 
green Caribbean islands. 


I swam at a beautiful white-sand beach in the US Virgin Islands ranked as one of the best in the 
world. I walked through a tropical jungle on the island of Guadeloupe to see a rum factory. I 
explored old cobblestone side streets in France, rode horseback in Spain, and sailed through the 
Straits of Messina between Sicily and Italy and saw beautiful dark green terraced vineyards. In 
Naples I hung on for dear life in Italian traffic in the back seat of a banged up small car, acutely 
aware how every other single little car on the roads there was dented and scraped literally all over. 
I returned to civilian life with a couple pounds of leftover coins from all the foreign countries | 
visited. And although I didn’t take nearly enough photos but I did manage to get a few interesting 
experiences captured on film. I never once got seasick, or hazed, or in trouble of any kind. I did 
get promoted, and I did learn a few things. 


I managed to resist great amounts of peer pressure and get out without any tattoos. And despite 
the ports we visited, I also managed to avoid getting drunk unlike most of my shipmates. In fact, 
I never drank any alcohol at all while I was in the Navy. Even when I turned 21, I had no desire to 
go drink anything - my experimenting with alcohol was still another 16 years away, which sounds 
unbelievable but is completely true. 








Now while I can’t say I learned any really special career enhancing technical or specialized skills 
while I was in the Navy, I did certainly learn the value of discipline and hard work. There was not 
a lot of sleeping in late and especially while deployed, the workdays were long and there was a lot 
of watch standing and lookout duty at all hours of the night. There was a lot of sleep deprivation. 
I sometimes had to work for weeks on end with no days off and every day felt like Groundhog 
Monday. And at every single barracks and duty station I was assigned to at some point I got tasked 
with cleaning the floors or decks, sidewalks, hallways, passageways, and bathrooms. I scrubbed 
and cleaned literally dozens of different toilets before I was 21. 


I developed a great amount of appreciation for veterans and service members in all branches. | 
understand very well that our freedom isn’t free; it was hard earned in many wars and even in 
times of peace when our veterans and their families have made huge sacrifices of all kinds. Like 
most veterans, not only have I got my social security number memorized for life, but I also get 
emotional reactions to the national anthem and America the Beautiful. I also developed an 
enduring deep life-long appreciation for long hot showers. And I also wound up with some 
permanent programming deep in my head in the “what will we dream about tonight?” files in my 
head, because to this day I continue to have occasional dreams about being on navy ships. I’m 
pretty sure that by now I can say it’s a permanent condition. 


























Many years later after I had left the Navy I looked up the RK Turner online and saw it was no 
longer in active service. All ships eventually get old and get replaced with newer models and the 
old ones get cut up into pieces at shipyards and are recycled, or they are (infrequently) used as 
target practice. Such was the fate of CG-20; in 1995 at the age of 32 it was stricken from the Naval 
Vessel Register and four years later it was used to test some new anti-ship missiles. (try not to 
think about the fact it had just got that $42,000,000 million upgrade..) After taking a number of hits 
it finally sank, off the coast of Puerto Rico. It was a bittersweet ending for a warship that had been 
for me, like all sailors and their ships everywhere, not only my workplace but also my home for a 
couple of years. And like how most sailors feel about their favorite ships, it still has a special spot 
in my heart and memories. Because more than just a home and workplace, it was a ship! An 
American fighting vessel, built for war and deterrence and not only did I sail on it I actually sailed 


it myself, and we went places and skirted danger and had adventures! 





There were 9 Leahy class cruisers built in the early 1960's, in six different shipyards. The ships were 
all decommissioned in 1993 and 1994 in their early 30’s, which is an average age for a warship to 
last in active service. Ultimately, 4 of them were sunk as targets and 5 of them were scrapped; the 
last one left was the USS Gridley CG-21 which was finally cut up and scrapped in 2005. The fate of 
scrapping or sinking a ship is never is acceptable or palatable for any sailor; ask any sailor what 
their best idea would be and you'd get a near unanimous verdict that their ship should be 
preserved as a floating museum somewhere, for future generations and old veterans to visit and 
admire. Sadly, not a single Leahy-class cruiser was saved. If one had been saved and put on display 
somewhere, | absolutely would have gone to visit it by the time I was 50 or so, and feeling nostalgic. 


But nope. They're all gone; the museum option was not available for any of them. No sailor ever 
wants to see their ship cut up into pieces and destroyed by cutting torches. The process takes 
many months, starting with the superstructure while it’s tied up alongside a dock. When it gets 
lighter and closer to the waterline, the hull is dragged onto land and the cutting continues. 


In 1998 the RKT was given the better option; she was towed out somewhere roughly around Puerto 
Rico and used as a target. Again, painful for every crewmember who ever lived on her but still 
slightly better than being recycled and turned into, I dunno, a billion razor blades. 


Sinking a retired naval ship is of course excellent training; it typically involves several other ships 
and sometimes pilots get to launch anti-ship missiles in a bonus round. 


But first, before the big show, the RKT was subjected to some planted explosives testing. Some of 
the results can be found online, entitled as ‘Salvage Engineering Analysis During NAWC Weapons 
Effect Testing”. The report is kind of dry reading, complete with charts and graphs and all kinds 





of technical terms about longitudinal strength, stability, drafts, trim, list and hull girder strength; 
basically a test to see how well the ship held up to measured explosive damage. 


Kind of like crash testing a new car design, except since ships are too expensive to test before 
making a whole class of them, some are tested after they retire, and the results are used to design 
the next generation of warships. 
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One interesting part of the report reads: “Subsequent to the ship's return to NAVSTA Roosevelt 
Roads for inspection and preparation for shot 2, slow progressive flooding through the ship's fuel 
oil transfer system was discovered. Apparently, several access covers to fuel oil tanks below the 
forward engine room were left open. Additionally, almost all fuel oil transfer system valves were 
left open, allowing the water to progressively flood from the damaged compartment to other fuel 
oil tanks (41 tanks total), and into the forward engine room. Subsequently, all fuel oil and drain 
valves were manually closed, and all tanks were opened, dewatered, verified empty, and secured. 
Finally, in preparation for shot 2, - an equivalent warhead to a threat anti-ship missile, placed 6 
feet outboard the starboard side shell of the after missile preparation room and missile magazine 
- the ship was ballasted aft in order to limit the vertical extent of side shell damage during shot.” 
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At least we can be proud that the ship did not go down easy; it took an impressive barrage of big 
missiles, and then bigger missiles to put enough holes in her to fill up with water. The Air Force 
also got in the act and hit her with some laser guided bombs, and then one of the nearby ships got 
close enough to fire away with their large deck gun. Again, good training for everybody involved. 
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The RKT sank in nearly 3,000 fathoms, which is a nautical way of saying 18,000 feet. A facebook 
post three decades later: 





2 Don Hand 

Oh, and sorry, we sank the Richmond K. Tumer in a sink-ex. For what it is worth, 
she didn't go down easy. bn fact, they had to expend a lot more ordnance than they 
had planned. 


And | really hated it when we did things like that. Warships deserve better ends. 
nie LJ 1 


; Chris Claeys 

4, Don that is good to hear, actually many of us are glad she didnt end up in the dollar 
“rs shave club. We had heard she was a fighter and refused to go down, bul yours is 
the first direct account lve heard. | do wish they had saved af least one Leahy class, 
they were bad ass ships and made a lot of history (first Destroyer without a gun 
mount, first Harpoon fired in combat, first LEAP missile shot, etc,) one should be on 
display somewhere for the American peoole and all Veterans especially Sailors to be 
proud of. 






Don Hand 

When they set up a ship for a Sink-Ex, they “Un-Yoke" it and sometimes even cul 
hales in the sides. (did a sink-ax in Cali with a canadian ship and some yahoo 
panied "GreenPeace™ on the side...) Anywaly... 





We launched 2 harpoons, Gangplanked her with strike craft and damn near emptied 
out our 5" magazines. It was rough. Yeah, anyone that served on her needs to know 
that her final mission provided the Navy with a lot of rare live ordnance training. 
Ke gp 1 
Most of the other Leahy class cruisers wound up in inglorious and sad places like here: 
International Shipbreaking, in Brownsville, Texas, where workers with cutting torches spent 
several months cutting the superstructure and then the hull into sections and chunks small 


enough to be picked up with cranes and sent off for recycling into who knows what. 








Naval Base Charleston in South Carolina was closed in the 1990’s and later reconfigured; it now 
looks very different these days. 
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For our service in the Middle East conflict, the ship and crew were awarded the Armed Forces 
Expeditionary Medal, earned because we “Participated in a United States military operation 
and encountered foreign armed opposition, or were in danger of hostile action by foreign 
Armed Forces.” Yes, ships collect unit commendations and medals too. They are proudly 
displayed on the port and starboard bridge wings like these examples I found: 








My service made me eligible to join the VFW (which I never did) but more importantly it turned 
out to be a pretty big deal for me because there were civil service points for getting awarded an 
Armed Forces Expeditionary Medal; in my case I got bonus points on my future police exam which 
raised my overall testing score and put me in the top two candidates out of 120 other hopeful 
applicants. 


I served for another 3 years in the US Naval Reserve and found myself temporarily stationed on a 
small frigate once, and another time on a large amphibious assault carrier, and at the end of my 6 
years of voluntary military service I received a much-coveted DD214 form - hand typed on a 
military typewriter by a navy yeoman - which certified I had been in the service, had been 
honorably discharged, and was released from all future military obligations. And it also qualified 
for me a VA home loan which came in handy a few years later. 


VEIT) OFPICLR TOKE SHS 
(NITED STATES NAVY At-89 
LSS RICHMOND KR TURNER CG-20 

























































































This concludes my story about my 3 years as a professional sailor, back in the late 20" century. 





